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Student  Suicide  Stuns  Campus 


Hammond  police  officers,  PUC  officer  Kenneth  Shannon,  and  PUC  police 
chief  Glenn  Conorat  the  suicide  scene  just  outside  Lawshe  Hall  in  the  PUC 
south  parking  lot.  Photo  Courtesy  of  Joe  Swisher 


Book-signing  party 
set  for  April  20 


Terri  J.  Ogden 

Editor-in-Chief 

Purdue  University  Calumet  student  Amy 
Garza  has  had  her  first  novel  published. 
A  book  signing  party  has  been  scheduled 
at  the  Calumet  Campus  Shop  for  April  20,  from 
noon  until  2p.m. 

Ratter,  published  by  Winston-Derek,  is  “the 
enchanting  story  of  a  young  mountain  girl 
who  grows  into  a  vibrant  young  woman. 
Retter’s  otherwise  uncomplicated  life  is  mud¬ 
dled  by  her  Indiana  friend  Charlie,  who  car¬ 
ries  a  haunting  secret  that  he  vows  to  divulge 
only  to  Retter.  Full  of  romance,  intrigue 
and  humor,  this  charming  novel  will  linger 
in  memory  long  after  the  final  page  has  been 
turned.” 

“It  took  me  one  year  to  write  this  book, 
which  is  based  on  my  great-grandmother  and 
her  life  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains,” 


April  16  benefit  to 
honor  former  student 

Terri  J.  Ogden 

Editor-in-Chief 

A  benefit  to  honor  former  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet  student  Greg  Snyder  will 
take  place  on  Saturday,  April  16  at  the 
St.  Stanislaus  Gym,  4930  Indianapolis  Bou¬ 
levard,  East  Chicago,  Indiana. 

Snyder,  who  had  Hodgkins  disease,  died 
in  February,  1988.  Anthony  Gracia,  a  se¬ 
nior  in  Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
said  that  the  beneift  proceeds  will  go  to 
the  Greg  Snyder  Foundation  and  family 
to  help  meet  medical  expenses  incurred 
during  Snyder’s  illness. 

Garcia,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
event,  said  that  several  prizes  donated  by 
local  merchants  will  be  raffled  off  at  the 
benefit.  Those  prizes  include  a  guitar 
donated  by  Musicland. 

Entertainment  for  the  benefit  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  Vigilante  and  DMD.  Beer  tick¬ 
ets  are  25-  and  $5.00  donations  will  be 
taken  at  the  door  which  opens  at  6:30 
p.m. 

Snyder,  also  an  EET  major,  probably 
would  have  graduated  in  May  according 
to  Garcia. 

He  added  that  any  donations  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  at  any  time.  Donations 
may  be  sent  to  the  Greg  Snyder  Founda¬ 
tion,  716  W.  145th  St.  East  Chicago,  Indiana 
46312,  (219)  398-3309. 


Garza  said.  I  sent  the  manuscript  to  the  West 
Lafayette  Literary  Awards  Contest  in  1981 
and  won. 

I’m  a  Purdue  product.  I  came  to  work  with 
Charlie  Tinkham  seven  years  ago.  Tinkham 
is  a  professor  of  English  at  PUC. 

“I  came  to  school  to  write.  I  don’t  want 
or  need  a  degree.  I  had  a  deep-down  desire 
to  write.  It  just  seemed  like  the  top  of  my 
head  would  come  off  if  I  didn’t  write,’ 
Garza  explained. 

In  high  school,  Garza  received  compliments 
on  her  writing  from  her  teachers.  “I  won  a 
contest  and  they  told  me  I  had  potential 
and  to  follow  up  with  it,”  she  said. 

Garza  married  young  and  started  a  family. 
“I  didn’t  have  time  to  write,”  she  said. 

“No  one  in  my  family  encouraged  me  to 
write  and  I’d  cry  because  I  thought  no  one 
cared.” 

“Charlie  (Tinkham)  cared.  He  told  me  I 
was  a  born  writer.  Every  week  I  see  Charlie 
to  get  his  advice  about  my  writing.  I’ve  been 
doing  that  for  seven  years  now.  He’S  my 
inspiration.  I  owe  everything  I’ve  achieved 
to  him.  His  life  is  his  students,”  Garza 
said. 

“I’m  glad  I  started  out  writing  a  book. 

Continued  on  page  2 


Ray  Martinez 

Staff  Reporter 

Students  and  faculty  were  stunned  last 
Tuesday  when  a  student  shot  and  killed  him¬ 
self  in  Purdue  University  Calumet’s  south 
library  parking  lot. 

Lake  County  coroner  Daniel  Thomas  pro¬ 
nounced  Robert  S.  Miller,  a  23-year-old  PUC 
student  from  Crown  Point,  dead  as  the  result 
of  a  self-inflicted  wound  to  the  head  from  a 
single-barrelled  shotgun. 

The  incident  took  place  Tuesday  morning 
outside  Lawshe  Hall  at  10:57.  Ron  Landry, 
a  PUC  student,  happened  to  be  near  the 
scene.  “I  was  coming  out  of  Lawshe  Hall 
and  I  heard  a  muffled  pop,”  he  said.  “At 
first,  I  thought  a  car  backfired,  but  then  I 
heard  a  girl  scream  and  I  saw  a  group 
of  people  running  toward  the  car.  One  of  the 
Purdue  police  told  me  to  get  an  ambulance, 
sol  ran  to  a  phone,”  Landry  said. 

At  least  one  student  witnessed  the  entire 
occurance.  Patricia  Kincaid,  a  communications 
major,  drove  behind  the  white  Honda  Civic 
where  Miller  shot  himself. 

“I  was  behind  him  trying  to  find  a  parking 
place,”  said  Kincaid.  “When  he  stopped,  I 
thought  he  was  waiting  for  a  car  to  pull 
out.  He  then  pulled  over  to  a  girl  who  turn¬ 
ed  to  him.” 

“There  was  a  brief  exchange  of  words. 
Suddenly,  the  girl  began  screaming  and  peo¬ 
ple  came  to  see  what  happened,”  she  said. 
According  to  PUC  police,  the  girl  was  a  former 
girlfriend  of  the  victim. 

PUC  officer  Kenneth  Shannon,  the  first 
police  officer  on  the  scene,  said,  “Statements 
were  taken  from  the  four  witnesses.  The 
student  committed  the  act  totally  on  his  own, 


with  no  inducements.” 

Hammond  police,  Thomas,  and  two  deputy 
coroners  arrived  on  the  scene  to  conduct 
their  investigation.  Shannon  said  the  coroner's 
toxicology  report  will  be  available  in  approx¬ 
imately  two  weeks. 

Student  police  began  dispersing  the  crowds 
and  directing  traffic.  At  11:30  a.m.  the  police 
erected  barricades  to  prevent  bystanders  from 
interrupting  the  investigation.  Shannon  said, 
“The  scene  must  be  secured  as  soon  as  a 
death  is  evident.  All  pertinent  evidence,  the 
shotgun,  one  spent  shell,  and  additional  live 
rounds,  was  collected. 

Faculty  members  and  students  milled  near 
Lawshe  Hall.  Vice  Chancellor  Gary  New- 
some  called  the  incident  “a  most  unfortunate 
situation.”  Graduate  student  and  english 
instructor  Joan  Funk  said,  “It’s  really  sad 
when  you  consider  that  there  was  an  excellent 
counselling  center  just  two  minutes  away.” 
Funk  was  referring  to  the  PUC  counseling 
center  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  SFLC 
building. 

Others  were  visibly  shaken  by  the  experi¬ 
ence.  There  were  students  weeping  silently 
near  the  corner  of  the  building.  “I  can’t 
believe  this  happened,”  said  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  “It  seems  like  a  bad  dream.” 

“This  is  the  first  death  on  the  PUC  cam¬ 
pus,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  It  was 
the  third  shooting,”  Shannon  said.  Professor 
Ronald  J.  Wagenblast  was  shot  by  a  student 
in  his  PUC  office  in  January  of  1984.  Wagen¬ 
blast  recovered  from  the  wound  and 
returned  to  teaching.  In  late  1987,  building 
service  supervisor  Willie  Brown  as  shot  by 
another  employee  in  the  Gyte  building.  Brown 
has  also  returned  to  work. 


Senior  Design  Students 
Update  Tricycle 


Terri  J.  Ogden 

Editor-in-Chief 

PUC  police  officers  have  heard  many  ex¬ 
cuses  for  speeding,  but  this  one  tops  the  list. 
“But  officer,  I  was  only  test-driving  my  se¬ 
nior  design  project,”  explained  Tim  Nelson, 
senior  electrical  engineering  student. 

No,  a  high  speed  chase  and  consequent 
ticket-writing  session  didn’t  actually  take 
place,  but  it  could  have  since  a  senior  en¬ 
gineering  design  team  updated  the  tricycle. 
Nelson  was  a  part  of  the  design  team  which 
also  included  seniors  Carol  Wagner,  computer 
engineering,  and  Mark  Kobylarczyk,  electri¬ 
cal  engineering. 

According  to  Nelson,  the  basic  electrical 
transport  vehicle  (the  tricycle)  was  built  by 
a  previous  senior  design  team.  “We  updated 
it  by  using  a  microprocessor  or  mini-comput¬ 


er  control  as  opposed  to  the  original  transis¬ 
tor  control.”  “We  have  more  control  over 
the  speed  and  energy  can  be  conserved,” 
he  added. 

The  year  long  project  has  resulted  in  a  ve¬ 
hicle  designed  for  “inner-city  low  speed  tra¬ 
vel  that  is  pollution  free  and  has  low  main¬ 
tenance  and  cost  requirements.” 

The  three  students  have  each  spent  approx¬ 
imately  five  hours  per  week  or  150  total 
hours  each  on  the  project,  according  to  Nel¬ 
son. 

“We  really  wanted  to  promote  engineering 
and  senior  design  to  the  incoming  students 
and  also  get  senior  engineering  students 
more  enthused  and  creative,”  Nelson  said. 

“It’s  been  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  also 
a  lot  of  fun  to  work  on,”  he  added.  “It 
Continued  on  page  2 


Letty  Cottin  Pogrebin  to  lecture  at  PUC 


Courtesy  of  PUC  Public  Information 
and  Media  Services  Office 

Letty  Cottin  Pogrebin,  writer,  editor  and 
nationally  recognized  authority  on  issues 
of  equality,  nonsexist  childrearing  and 
politics  of  the  family,  will  be  featured 
Wednesday,  April  20  at  Purdue  University 
Calumet. 

Her  8  p.m.  lecture,  in  Alumni  Hall  of 
the  Student  Faculty  Library  Center,  is  en¬ 
titled  “Among  Friends :  Who  We  Like,  Why 
We  Like  Them,  and  What  We  Do  With 
Them”-the  title  of  her  latest  book  about 
the  worries  and  realities  of  friendships. 

Her  presentation  is  the  final  program 
of  Purdue  Calumet’s  1967-88  Artist/Lecture 
Series.  Admission  is  free. 

Pogrebin  is  founding  editor  of  “Ms.” 
magazine  and  travels  widely  as  a  lecturer 
and  guest  on  radio  and  TV  interview 
programs. 

She  has  authored  six  books  including  the 
bestsellers  “Growing  Up  Free,"  “Family 
Politics”  and  “How  to  Make  it  in  a  Man's 


World.”  With  actress  Mario  Thomas,  she 
developed  “Free  to  Be,  You  and  Me,” 
the  award  winning  book,  record  and  TV 
special. 

Pogrebin  has  written  the  “Hers”  column 
in  The  New  York  Times  and  “The  Work¬ 
ing  Women"  column  in  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal. 

In  a  story  about  “Among  Friends...”, 
published  in  The  New  York  Times,  “Writ¬ 
ing  the  book  ‘was  a  remarkable  experi¬ 
ence  for  someone  who  didn't  think  she  was 
very  good  at  friendships,'  Pogrebin,  who 
has  three  grown  children  and  lives  in  Man¬ 
hattan  with  her  husband,  Bert,  was  quoted 
as  saying.  ‘It  took  writing  a  book  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  place  of  friendship  in  my 
life.’  ” 

Also,  Pogrebin  will  be  present  at  the 
Sigrid  Stark  Literary  Awards  presenta¬ 
tion  at  12:15  p.m.,  Wednesday,  Apr.  20 
in  Alumni  Hall  where  she  will  make  re¬ 
marks  concerning  journalism,  writing  and 
her  background. 


Letty  Cottin  Pogrebin 


NEWS 


Students  learn  library  research  skills 


Lori  Fltzwatsr 

Contributor 

Effective  this  semester,  Purdue  University 
Calumet  students  can  learn  library  research 
skills  through  an  individually  paced  computer 
program.  The  tutorial  program  is  available 
on  personal  computers  located  in  Room  142 
of  the  Gyte  Building  and  Room  270  of  the 
Anderson  Building. 

The  computer-assisted  library  research 


skills  instruction  program  covers  four  re¬ 
source  options:  the  card  catalog,  government 
document  indexes,  newspaper  indexes  and 
periodical  indexes.  The  student  can  complete 
one  or  more  of  these  instructional  segments. 

Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science  Pe¬ 
ter  Chojenski  said  that  each  segment  takes 
approximately  10  or  15  minutes  to  complete. 
However,  students  can  work  at  their  own 
pace  and  use  more  or  less  time. 


A  general  instruction  sheet,  which  outlines 
how  to  gain  access  to  the  program,  can  be 
picked  up  at  the  L-shaped  table  located  near 
the  library  exit.  More  detailed  directions 
within  the  program  guide  the  student  through 
each  segment  step  by  step. 

Information  is  presented  on  topics  which 
include:  using  the  card  catalog,  locating 
government  documents,  finding  references 
in  newspaper  indexes,  and  understanding 


references  in  periodical  indexes.  The  student 
can  then  check  their  understanding  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  by  taking  the  self-test  at  the  end  of 
each  segment. 

Gyte  Room  142  and  Anderson  Room  270 
are  open  Monday  through  Thursday  from  9 
a  m.  to  11  p.m.,  Friday  from  9  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  Saturday  from  9  a  m.  to  5  p.m., 
and  Sunday  fromlp.m.  to7:30p.m. 


Computer  search  helps  students 


Senior  Design— 

really  builds  morale  and  enthusiasm  when 
you  see  something  you’ve  worked  on  for 
so  long  finished  correctly.”  Prof.  Richard 
Gonzalez  was  the  project  advisor  for  the 
group. 

Book  signing — 

I  didn’t  send  it  out  right  away  because  I 
lacked  the  self-confidence.  The  book  is  full 
of  dialect  because  it  is  set  in  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  mountains.  What’s  funny  is  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  North  Carolina  didn’t  want  it.” 

The  current  publisher  has  already  set  the 
date  for  the  second  printing. 

Garza  is  currently  writing  the  sequal  to 
Rotter,  Beyond  the  Hills  of  HOme.  ‘‘The  first 
book  was  all  in  my  head  from  all  the  stories 
I  heard  as  a  little  girl.  With  this  latest  book, 
I’m  gathering  information  from  my  aunts 
and  uncles.” 

Retter  was  a  real  family  affair.  Her  sister, 
who  owns  an  art  studio  in  California,  creat¬ 
ed  the  cover  of  the  book,  and  Garza’s  broth¬ 
er,  an  artist  in  South  Carolina,  did  the  book’s 
illustrations. 

Devotion  to  family  plays  a  major  role  in 
Garza’s  life.  She  explained,  “I’m  writing  the 
stories  that  my  family  lived  through.  No  one 


- ...  From  page  1 

‘Future  design  teams  might  improve  on  our 
project  by  designing  various  programs  to  run 
the  vehicle,"  said  Nelson. 

But,  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  they  better 
purchase  a  parking  permit! 


- ...  From  page  1 

will  ever  know  these  things  if  I  don’t  write 
them  down.” 

Garza  has  won  several  Sigrid  Stark  and 
West  Lafayette  Literary  awards.  She’s  also 
a  co-editor  of  the  1988  Skylark,  the  PUC  lit¬ 
erary  magazine,  and  co-owner  of  Wayne’s 
Frame  and  Body  Shop  in  Gary.  In  addition, 
Garza  is  a  columnist  and  feature  writer  for 
Transport  Fleet  News,  a  trucking  magazine 
located  in  Chicago,  and  a  feature  writer  for 
Arts  Indiana,  a  fine  arts  publication  in  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Garza  said,  “I  started  writing  when  I  was 
39  and  I’ll  be  46  this  year.  It  seems  like 
just  yesterday  that  I  got  started.  Now  I  have 
stacks  of  things  written.  I  can’t  spell  worth  a 
flitter,  but  I’m  walking  proof  that  it  can  be 
done.  If  you  want  to  write,  you’ll  do  it.  You 
don’t  get  any  younger.”  She  added,  “Writing 
is  the  most  important  thing  in  my  life.” 


Lori  Fltzwater 

Contributor 

As  the  end  of  the  semester  and  research 
paper  deadlines  approach,  Purdue  Universi¬ 
ty  Calumet  students  who  feel  they  are  running 
out  of  resources  and  time  may  want  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  library’s  computer  literature 
search  process. 

Searches  can  generate  up  to  20  periodical 
references.  Results  are  usually  mailed  to 
students  two  days  after  submitting  a  request. 

To  achieve  optimum  results,  it  is  suggest¬ 
ed  that  some  preliminary  research  be  com¬ 
pleted.  The  process  requires  student  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  terminology  of  a  search  topic. 

Students  must  complete  a  form  indicating 
the  broad  subject  area  and  concepts  they 


With  finals  closing  in  on  them,  Purdue 
Calumet  students  should  be  aware  of  their 
specific  rights  in  regard  to  the  scheduling 
of  exams  immediately  prior  to  and  during 


want  to  investigate.  The  concept  words  they 
choose  are  critical  to  the  search’s  outcome. 

Based  on  the  information  included  on  the 
form,  the  request  will  be  processed  through 
the  most  appropriate  of  the  250  to  350  files 
available.  For  example,  the  Medline  file 
would  probably  be  searched  when  a  form 
lists  medicine  as  the  broad  subject  area . 

Peter  Chojenski,  associate  professor  of 
library  science,  stressed  that  what  students 
ask  for  is  what  they  get.  He  said,  “Perhaps 
the  most  important  part  of  this  whole  pro¬ 
cess  is  that  you  know  what  you  want.” 

Students  may  obtain  the  self-explanatory 
forms  at  the  reference  desk.  If  they  want  to 
conduct  a  more  thorough  search,  they  can 
make  an  appointment  with  Chojenski. 


final  exam  week. 

Concerning  the  fifteenth  week  of  school, 
the  Academic  Regulations  and  Procedures 
state  that  faculty  members  should  whenever 
feasible  offer  no  examinations  during  the 
week  preceding  the  examination  period.  “No 
examination  should  be  given  during  that 
week  which  would  require  more  than  normal 
daily  class  preparation.  Comprehensive  final 
examinations  (laboratory  and  intensive 
course  examinations  excluded)  are  prohibit¬ 
ed  except  during  the  regular  final  examin¬ 
ation  period.” 

Not  only  are  students  protected  from  com¬ 
prehensive  exams  before  finals  week,  but 
they  need  not  take  more  than  two  finals  on 
any  one  day  during  exam  week. 

If  there  is  a  problem  over  the  number  of 
exams  in  one  day  or  in  the  conflicting 
schedules  of  exams,  according  to  policy, 
“the  affected  student,  after  consultation  with 
the  instructors  involved,  may  elect  which  of 
the  course  examinations  are  to  be  taken 
at  the  scheduled  time(s).  Saturday  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  period  may  be  used  for  conflict 
resolution.” 

If  students  have  complaints  they  don't 
feel  they  can  resolve  with  their  professors, 
Execxutive  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  William 
Robinson  said:  “Students  should  go  to  the 
deans  of  their  schools  —  not  the  Chancel¬ 
lor.  This  is  a  faculty  matter  and  should 
be  dealt  with  as  such.” 
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Senior  engineering  design  student  Tim  Nelson  offers  excuses  to  PUC 
officer  Donna  Hillier.  “Honest  officer,  my  speedometer  must  be  broken.” 

Photo  by  Scott  Fenstermaker 


SGA  officer  election  results 


343 

106 


407 


PRESIDENT 

Richard  Bolanowski 
Nujoud  Mansour 


SECRETARY 

Lulu  Acevez 


VICE-PRESIDENT 

284 

Sandra  Castillo 

161 

Michele  Myers 

TREASURER 

256 

William  G.  Mickel 

153 

Gary  Joseph  Winie 

18  and 

19,  11 

a  m. -7  p.m.  Eight  (8)  to  be  elected. 
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Counselor’s  Corner:  Dealing  with  suicide 


Noah  Hamilton 

PUC  Counselor 

A  few  years  ago,  I  sat  with  a  young  wo¬ 
man  who  had  come  into  counseling  for  a  variety 
of  concerns.  It  was  not  our  first  session. 
She  had  slowly  developed  the  trust  required 
to  reveal  the  events  of  her  father’s  death. 
Though  young  at  the  time,  she  could  still  re¬ 
call  the  sadness  of  that  time  along  with  the 
muted  whispers. 

Her  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  main¬ 
tained  a  kind  of  painful  secrecy  around  the 
facts  of  her  father’s  death. ..he  had  committed 
suicide. 

It  took  time,  but  in  counseling,  that  young 
woman  unlocked  and  worked  through  her 
grief.  She  felt  sad  for  the  loss  of  her  father’s 
presence  and  anger  that  he  had  chosen  to 
leave.  She  struggled  to  look  for  causes  and 
to  understand.  She  came  to  realize  that  grief 
and  guilt  had  lurked  in  corners.  She  found 
these  feelings  to  be  without  basis  as  she  ex¬ 
plored  her  feelings. 

After  a  while,  her  conclusion  was  that,  for 
her,  life  would  be  best  lived  if  lived  fully 
and  without  remorse.  She  could  not  have 
saved  him  from  himself. 

Death  is  never  easy  to  deal  with  for  those 
who  remain.  A  loved  one’s  passing  leaves 
grief,  sorrow  and  often,  questions  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Such  grief  seems  much  more  tragic 
when  the  cause  of  death  is  the  victim’s  de¬ 


cision  to  have  committed  suicide. 

Recently  our  campus  experienced  the  trage¬ 
dy  of  suicide.  There  is  little  point  to  try  to 
examine  the  particulars  of  that  incident  here, 
other  than  to  see  the  effects  that  this  event  or 
others  like  it,  may  have  on  those  who  remain. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  considering 
suicide  from  the  viewpoint  of  any  potential 
victim.  Depression,  a  sense  of  hopelessness 
or  the  feeling  that  one  will  remain  locked  in¬ 
to  a  private  hell  without  the  relief  of  empathic 
others  can  appear  to  be  ample  cause  to  end 
a  life  Yet  most  who  have  considered  such 
a  solution,  if  they  survive  and  find  the  courage 
to  reach  out  to  accept  the  help  of  others,  find 
that  life  can  be  far  too  rewarding  for  suicide 
to  be  a  plausible  answer. 

Unfortunately  for  some,  experiencing  the 
pain  of  life,  either  from  the  absolute  hope¬ 
lessness  of  despair  or  the  bitterness  of  anger, 
choose  to  close  all  the  doors  other  than  death. 
For  them,  this  life  is  over,  the  problem  is 
solved. 

Left  in  the  wake  are  the  survivors.  Friends, 
parents,  siblings,  spouses,  or  partners  are  left 
to  deal  with  a  multitude  of  feelings  and  re¬ 
actions.  For  some  a  period  of  questioning 
sets  in.  “Should  I  have  done  more/known 
more?”  “Am  I  at  fault?”  Many  experience 
both  the  pain  of  loss  combined  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  anger  at  the  victim.  During  such 
times,  the  survivors  may  find  themselves 


vacillating  between  moments  of  sadness  and 
reactions  of  irritation. 

Feelings  of  guilt,  embarrassment  or  shame 
can  render  the  survivor  unwilling  to  discuss 
their  own  pain.  At  other  times,  it  seems  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discuss  the  incidents  even  without 
the  above  inhibitions.  Such  discussions  of¬ 
ten  feel  like  some  kind  of  psychological  post 
mortem  which  never  really  satisfies  the 
“whys.” 

There  are  no  quick  cures  for  grief.  The 
well-known  work  of  psychiatrist  Elizabeth 
Kubler-Ross  and  others  suggests  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  can  take  months  or  years  to  complete. 
It  is  also  frequent  that  the  working  through 
grief  comes  in  stages  (most  commonly  identi¬ 
fied  as  denial,  negotiation,  anger,  depression, 
and  acceptance). 

The  greatest  healer  for  the  pain  of  loss  is 
supportive  compassion.  Those  who  survive 
need  the  empathy  and  touch  of  others.  Some¬ 
times  that  may  mean  listening  without  offer¬ 
ing  advice  or  judgment.  At  other  moments, 
support  may  be  the  silent  gesture  of  holding 
a  trembling  hand  and  allowing  the  word¬ 
less  flow  of  tears.  Empathy  is  understanding ; 
compassion  can  be  as  simple  as  just  being 
with  a  friend  in  need. 

Some  common  questions  regarding  suicide: 

I  can't  shake  the  feeling  that  I  could  have  done 
something,  anything,  to  help  my  friend  before  he 
killed  himself.  How  do  I  shake  this  guilt? 


Yours  is  a  common  reaction  to  such  events. 
The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  share  your  feelings 
and  realize  that  even  professionals  have  diffi¬ 
culty  breaking  through  to  help  potential  sui¬ 
cides. 

I've  thought  about  suicide  myself.  Does  that  mean 
I'm  crazy? 

Thoughts  of  suicide  are  signs  that  you  are 
under  stress  and  need  help,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  you  are  insane.  At  such  times,  all  we 
need  is  a  caring  place  to  talk  about  our  feel¬ 
ings  confidentially. 

How  can  I  tell  If  someone  is  suicidal?  And  what 
can  Ido  for  them? 

Sometimes  potential  victims  of  suicide  show 
no  signs  of  their  intentions.  Usually  the  person, 
will,  however,  show  signs  of  depression,  or  they 
may  actually  say  they’re  thinking  of  suicide  or 
manifest  unusual  changes  in  behavior  ( unkempt 
appearance,  loss  of  involvement  in  usual  ac¬ 
tivities  and/or  avoidance  of  friends )  If  you  fear 
such  a  potential  exists,  talk  openly  with  the  per¬ 
son  and  offer  to  listen  without  criticism.  Do  try 
to  get  them  to  seeek  counseling  or  seek  out 
sources  of  help  yourself. 

Counselors  from  PUC's  Counseling  Center  will  be  writing  regular 
columns  In  the  Chronicle  addressing  common  student  problems  and 
answering  your  questions  If  you  have  questions  concerning  prob¬ 
lems  you  might  have  of  a  personal,  professional  or  academic  na¬ 
ture.  please  address  them  in  care  of  the  Chronicle.  RE.  Counsel¬ 
ing  Column  Anonymity  is  guaranteed 


Local  Counseling  Services 

If  you  need  to  talk  to 
someone,  call: 

769-4005 

398-7050 

885-4264 

Counselors  are  on  duty  24  hours  a  day. 


Health  Exams  Free  for  Adults 


Courtesy  of  the  PUC  Public  Information 
&  Media  Services  Office 
Free,  basic  physical  examinations  for  adults 
are  available  to  the  public  April  26  and  28  at 
Purdue  University  Calumet. 

Registered  nurses  enrolled  in  Purdue  Calu¬ 
met’s  nurse  practitioner  program  will  ad¬ 
minister  the  exams,  which  include  blood 
pressure,  hearing  and  visual  screening,  as 
well  as  a  health  maintenance  history. 

Hemoglobin,  urinalysis  and  blood  glu¬ 
cose  tests  will  be  processed  for  $5. 

Appointments  are  required  and  can  be 
made  by  contacting  the  university’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Nursing  at  (219)  989-2814. 


Administration  of  the  examinations  is  part 
of  the  clinical  experience  required  of  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  the  baccalaureate  degree 
nursing  program. 

Nurse  practitioners  collaborate  with  phy¬ 
sicians  and  other  health  care  professionals  as 
a  team  in  providing  patient  education  and 
health  counseling. 

In  evaluating  examination  results,  the  nur¬ 
ses  will  recommend  referrals  when  appropriate 
to  physicians  or  health  care  agencies.  Some 
persons  examined  in  past  years  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  physicians  because  of  hypertension, 
visual  impairment,  urinalysis  problems  or 
hearing  difficulties. 


Dr.  Kamalipour  Speaks  About  T.V. 


Teresa  Scheldt 

Contributor 

Professor  Yahya  Kamalipour  recenUy  spoke 
on  the  “Electronic  Environment”  to  The  Com¬ 
municators  of  Northwest  Indiana  at  the  Carl¬ 
ton  Lodge  in  Merrillville. 

The  topic  was  “Electronic  Environment: 
Assessment  of  Television  and  Television 
Technologies.”  The  focus  was  on  “the  role  of 
television  in  society,  its  impact  on  our  culture 
and  how  it  affects  the  way  we  think  and  per¬ 
ceive,”  said  Kamalipour. 

Kamalipour  is  a  member  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  this  is  the  first  time  he  has  spoken 
to  the  group. 

The  Communicators  of  Northwest  Indiana 
are  a  group  of  men  and  women  working  in  the 
field  of  communications. 

Members  hold  jobs  in  public  relations,  radio, 
television,  advertising,  graphic  design,  print¬ 
ing,  newspaper  and  magazine  publishing, 
marketing  and  related  fields. 

Memberships  are  also  open  to  college  stu¬ 
dents  pursuing  a  career  in  communications. 

“This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  net¬ 
working,”  said  Dr.  Michael  R.  Moore,  De¬ 


partment  Head  of  Communications  and  Crea¬ 
tive  Arts  and  membership  chairman  for  the 
Communicators. 

Members  participate  on  committees.  Net¬ 
working  and  learning  about  other  means  of 
communications  through  the  monthly  dinner 
meetings  are  also  advantages  of  member¬ 
ship. 

Each  year  The  Communicators  of  North¬ 
west  Indiana  sponsor  college  scholarships  at 
Purdue  University  Calumet,  Indiana  Universi¬ 
ty  Northwest,  Valparaiso  University  and  Calu¬ 
met  College.  Scholarships  are  awarded  for 
outstanding  scholarship  in  communications. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Communications, 
William  L.  Robinson,  remains  a  member  be¬ 
cause  he  likes  the  “support  of  local  students 
by  Communicators  of  Northwest  Indiana.  The 
scholarships  are  really  superb." 

Annual  dues  for  students  are  $15  plus  a  fee 
for  each  of  the  monthly  dinner  and  program 
meetings  at  a  cost  of  $13.50  per  dinner. 

Meetings  are  held  the  third  Thursday  evening 
of  the  month  at  local  restaurants. 

For  membership  applications  contact  Moore 
at  989-2422. 


Dean  of  Students’  Counseling  Services 

Location:  C-341,  ext.  2366 

Psychologist:  Waltee  Douglas 

Counselor:  Noah  Hamilton 

Secretary:  La-Shawn  Facen 

Hours:  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  a.m.-7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  8  a  m. -5  p.m. 
Counselors  in  the  Dean  of  Students’  Counseling  Services  provide  a  variety  of  services 
to  PUC  students  and  alumni,  as  well  as  Veterans.  There  is  a  focus  on  developmental 
counseling.  Counselors  provide  a  supportive  environment  in  which  individuals  may 
work  on  various  issues  which  are  dealt  with  on  an  individual  basis  or  in  groups. 


Career  Counseling:  Assists  participants  in  making  a  thorough  self-appraisal  of  personal  interests,  abilities,  apti¬ 
tudes,  and  personality  traits,  so  they  may  utilize  this  information  in  making  appropriate  career  choices.  Counselors 
interpret  the  data  from  tests,  discuss  possibilities  of  success,  and  help  students  work  through  the  decision-making 
process. 

Testing:  Testing  is  offered  in  the  following  areas/  Interest,  Aptitude,  Ability,  Personality  Assessment,  and  Quanti¬ 
tative  and  Verbal  Skills. 

Personal/Social  Counseling:  Available  to  those  who  wish  to  discuss  problems  in  a  private,  confidential  setting. 
Emotional  adjustment,  health,  alcohol  and  drugs,  dating,  marriage,  relationships,  adjustment  to  college  work. 
and  plans  for  the  future  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  personal  concerns  confronting  students 

Seminars:  In  order  to  enhance  self-  and  other-awareness,  two-hour  Personal  Growth  and  Development  Semi¬ 
nars  are  offered.  Persons  are  encouraged  to  focus  on  skill  development  in  areas  such  as  time  management,  study 
skills,  initiating  and  maintaining  relationships,  stress  management,  depression,  procrastination  and  motivation 
assertiveness  training,  and  the  self-concept 

Test  Anxiety  Management  Clinic:  For  those  students  who  experience  difficulty  performing  well  on  tests  because  they 
become  overly  anxious  in  a  test-taking  situation,  test  anxiety  groups  meet  weekly 

Readmission  Counseling:  Counselors  provide  testing  and  career  counseling,  as  well  as  personal/social  counseling, 
to  those  persons  who  seek  readmission  to  the  University  Ongoing  individual  and  group  counseling  is  provided  for 
those  who  are  readmitted. 

Groups:  Other  focus  groups  are  developed  at  the  request  of  students  and  faculty,  e  g..  Parent  Education,  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Abuse,  Divorce  Adjustment,  Assertiveness  Training,  etc 


(The  above  information  was  taken  from  the  1 98  7-88  PUC  student  handbook.) 


Teachers  Looking  for  Work 


by  Irene  Doukas 

Contributor 

Around  the  time  of  spring  break,  teachers 
and  prospective  teachers  begin  to  look  ahead 
to  employment  for  the  next  school  year.  Teach¬ 
ers  seeking  employment  can  find  assistance  in 
the  Teacher  Education  Services  Office  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  at  Purdue  University 
Calumet  (PUC),  according  to  Bonnie  Schlink, 
secretary  in  that  office. 

Teachers  are  referred  to  jobs  through  an  ac¬ 
tive  desk  registration  card  file  which  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Teacher  Education  Services  Office 
in  Room  X-151  of  the  Gyte  Annex.  The  card  file 
contains  each  teacher’s  areas  of  certification 
and  contact  information.  When  school  ad¬ 


ministrators  call  that  office  for  candidates  to 
fill  vacancies  in  their  school  systems,  the  in¬ 
formation  is  readily  available  to  them.  Pur¬ 
due  students  and  alumni  can  become  part  of 
this  employment  reference  resource  by  register¬ 
ing  in  Room  X-151. 

In  addition,  a  national  vacancy  listing  is 
mailed  out  once  a  month,  beginning  in  April, 
to  prospective  teachers  and  certified  teachers 
who  want  to  change  jobs  or  school  systems. 
The  listing  contains  pertinent  information 
about  positions  available  on  the  elementary, 
secondary  and  college  levels.  Interested  per¬ 
sons  can  call  the  Teacher  Education  Services 
Office  at  (219  )  989-2360  or  register  in  Room 
X-151  of  the  Gyte  Annex  at  PUC. 


Robert  S.  Miller 

Robert  S.  Miller,  age  23,  of  Lake  of  the  Four  Seasons,  Crown  Point, 
IN,  passed  away  in  Hammond,  IN,  Tuesday,  April  5,  1988. 

Survivors  include  Patricia  and  Arthur  G.  Miller  of  Lake  of  the  Four 
Seasons.  Two  sisters,  Mrs.  Marilyn  A.  (Steve)  Arnold  of  Ogden  Dunes 
and  Mrs.  Janet  S.  (Kevin)  Reich  of  Lake  of  the  Four  Seasons.  Two 
brothers,  ArthurG.  Miller  Jr.  and  Bryan  M.  Miller,  both  of  Lake  of  the 
Four  Seasons.  Maternal  grandfather  and  several  nephews. 

Robert  was  a  member  of  St.  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  Church  in  Valparaiso, 
IN;  a  student  at  PUC;  and  a  graduate  of  Crown  Point  High  School,  class 
of  1983. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Friday,  April  8,  1988  at  10  a.m.  at  Burns 
Funeral  Home  in  Merrillville,  mass  at  the  St.  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton 
Church  with  Reverend  Gerald  A.  Sroka  officiating.  Interment  is  at 
Chapel  Lawn  Cemetery  in  Schererville,  IN. 
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WIN  offered  to  AFDC  recipients 


Tracay  M.  Jarrett 

Contributor 

The  Indiana  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  now  offers  a  Work  Incentive  Pro¬ 
gram  (WIN  Unit)  for  recipients  of  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC). 
The  WIN  Unit  is  a  mandatory  program  for 
public  assistant  clients. 

"The  parents  in  these  programs  are  man¬ 
dated  to  sign  up  for  the  WIN  Unit  program 
when  their  youngest  dependent  child  reaches 
the  age  of  6  years,”  said  Lendora  Hawkins, 


supervisor  of  the  WIN  Unit  of  the  welfare 
department’s  Gary  office.  However,  parents 
are  allowed  to  voluntarily  sign  up  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  anytime  prior  to  the  child’s  reaching 
age  6,  according  to  Hawkins. 

This  program  is  designed  to  help  AFDC 
recipients  get  into  training  programs  that  will 
increase  their  work  and  employment  poten¬ 
tial.  “The  WIN  Unit  does  not  have  the  re¬ 
sources  necessary  to  pay  the  actual  tuition, 
but  it  does  help  to  supplement  the  costs  in 


other  areas,”  said  Hawkins. 

Participants  of  the  program  are  assisted 
in  locating  schools  and  completing  forms  for 
grants  and  other  types  of  financial  assistance. 
“Because  we  keep  accurate  records  on  our 
AFDC  recipients,  we  can  verify  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  needed  in  financial  aid  forms,”  said 
Hawkins. 

The  WIN  Unit  pays  for  child  care  and 
transportation  to  school.  If  the  student  owns 
a  car,  the  WIN  Unit  will  pay  ten  cents 


per  mile  for  gasoline. 

If  the  student  uses  public  transportation, 
the  WIN  the  Unit  will  dispense  tokens  for  the 
Gary  bus  system.  A  similar  arrangement 
is  being  worked  out  with  the  Hammond  bus 
system. 

If  the  parents  have  difficulties  finding  ade¬ 
quate  care  for  their  children,  the  WIN  Unit 
staff  will  help  locate  child  care.  AFDC 
clients  who  want  more  information  about  the 
WIN  Unit  can  contact  their  case  workers 
for  details. 


Reading  Center  features  guest  speaker 


Lori  Fltzwater 

Contributor 

On  March  16,  1988,  Purdue  University 
Calumet's  Reading  Improvement  Center  ob¬ 
served  St.  Patrick’s  Day  with  the  help  of 
guest  speaker  Anne  Schmid,  a  native  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Schmid  shared  stories  of  her  life  in 
Ireland  and  answered  questions  about  Irish 
culture,  history,  and  traditions. 

Clients  prepared  written  questions  in  ad¬ 


vance  and  sent  thank  you  notes  to  Schmid 
following  her  visit.  According  to  Mary  Kay 
Stanton,  who  directs  the  spring  semester 
of  the  center’s  Practicum  in  Remedial  Read¬ 
ing  (Education  661),  there  is  a  correlation 
between  writing  and  reading  skills. 

This  learning  experience  replaced  the  regu¬ 
lar  session  time  of  clients  enrolled  at  the 
center  but  enabled  them  to  use  the  skills 
which  the  center  seeks  to  enhance. 


Gerontology  degree 
offered  at  PUC 


Alice  Currier 

Contributor 

A  degree  in  gerontology  in  now  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Sociology  Department  of  Purdue 
University  Calumet  (PUC).  “Elderly  people 
are  more  vocal  and  demanding  and  this 
has  created  a  climate  for  educational  train¬ 
ing,”  said  Assistant  Professor  Jean  Prebis, 
director  of  the  PUC  Gerontology  Center. 
While  gerontology  is  the  study  of  aging, 
the  field  itself  is  young  and  growing. 

A  major  in  gerontology  had  been  planned 
for  several  years  but  until  now  the  job  market 
and  salary  level  had  not  been  good.  This 


has  changed  according  to  Prebis,  and  the 
future  for  a  gerontologist  looks  positive. 

“Dealing  with  older  people  and  how  to  tap  in¬ 
to  community  resources,”  Prebis  explained, 
is  a  major  consideration  in  this  area  and  as 
such  two  semesters  of  field  work  are  part 
of  the  degree  requirements. 

Retirement  communities  are  not  the  only 
sources  of  employment  for  the  gerontology 
major.  The  job  market  is  diverse  with  em¬ 
ployment  available  in  both  the  private  and 
public  areas. 

An  Associates  and  a  Masters  Degree  in 
Gerontology  are  being  planned  for  the  future . 


Elderly  networking  for  health 


Barbara  Crawford 

Contributor 

“Networking  for  Health:  Challenge  for  an 
Aging  Society”  was  the  topic  of  a  recent 
lecture  sponsored  by  The  Gerontology  Center 
at  Purdue  University  Calumet  (PUC).  The 
guest  speaker  was  Dr.  Meredith  Minkler, 
director  of  center  on  aging  and  school  of  pub¬ 
lic  health  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

The  two-fold  factors  of  networking  for  the 
elderly  were  defined  as  older  people’s  involve¬ 
ment  in  their  social  environments  and  working 
together  for  change.  The  health  of  the  elderly 
is  directly  related  to  the  degree  of  their 
social  interaction  with  others. 

Minkler  said  that  “you  don’t  do  to  the  el¬ 
derly  or  for  the  elderly,  but  you  create 
supportive  environments  in  which  older  peo¬ 
ple  can  do... for  themselves.  They  just  need 
the  environment  that  will  allow  them  to  take 
control  over  their  lives.” 

Taking  responsibility  for  themselves  and 
having  a  strong  supportive  social  network 
tends  to  decrease  the  elderly’s  mortality 
rate.  Research  has  shown  the  chemical 
make-up  of  the  blood  builds  up  disease  im¬ 
munities  by  increased  social  activity. 

“Social  isolation  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  risk  factors  for  disease,”  said  Mink¬ 
ler.  Frequently,  the  elderly  live  in  low  in¬ 
come,  high-crime  area  hotels  and  keep  them¬ 
selves  in  total  isolation. 

In  an  effort  to  help  this  growing  popula¬ 
tion  of  senior  citizens,  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  at  Berkeley  sponsored  a  health  educa¬ 
tion  project  in  1979  in  the  45  block  low- 
income  Tenderloin  hotel  district  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Minkler  presented  a  slide  show  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  details  and  results  of  the  Tender¬ 
loin  Senior  Outreach  Project,  Inc. 

Support  groups  were  formed  in  the  hotels 
in  which  the  eld«rly  would  meet  in  the  lobbies, 
and  they  slowly  began  to  take  a  serious 
interest  in  each  other.  Their  active  participa¬ 
tion  and  talents,  such  as  painting,  crafts, 
etc.  were  encouraged. 

This  project  has  been  successful  in  motivat¬ 
ing  the  elderly  to  make  drastic  changes  in 


their  lives.  Some  of  their  accomplishments 
have  been  in  leadership  development,  im¬ 
proved  nutrition  through  education  and  food¬ 
buying  clubs  which  they  started,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  self-help  materials  library,  and 
the  Tenderloin  Tenants  for  Safer  Streets 
coalition  which  has  been  given  credit  for 
helping  to  reduce  their  area  crime  rate. 

The  continued  success  of  the  project  is  due 
to  the  independence  and  creativity  of  the 
senior  citizens  who  designed  and  implemented 
all  of  the  programs  in  the  Tenderloin  Senior 
Outreach  Project,  Inc.  Young  people  continue 
to  volunteer  their  time,  but  it  is  the  elderly 
who  are  completely  in  charge  of  setting  the 
agenda. 

Age  and  youth  in  action  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  Gray  Panther  movement.  This  philo¬ 
sophy  is  demonstrated  in  the  Tenderloin 
project  where  seniors  are  working  together 
with  young  people  to  create  changes  in  their 
community. 

Minkler  said,  “hooking  up  with  a  university 
for  intergenerational  activities,  showing  you 
are  interested  and  willina  to  listen  to  their 
[senior  citizen’s!  issues”  can  be  the  type  of 
community  service  in  which  to  start  a  pro¬ 
ject  like  the  Tenderloin.  She  suggested  course 
credit  be  given  in  college  classes  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  motivate  young  people  to  take  an 
interest  in  being  involved  with  the  elderly. 

When  asked  how  to  begin  a  social  network 
system,  Minkler  said,  “We  have  to  give  people 
credit  for  knowing  what  their  issues  are  and 
what  they  care  about.  I  work  with  older 
people,  and  when  we  ask  them  what  their  is¬ 
sues  are,  they  know  perfectly  well,  much 
better  than  we  do,  and  they  can  then  tell 
us  what  they  would  like  and  what  activities 
or  programs,  and  that  maybe  our  ideas 
are  just  not  right  for  that  group  of  residents 
or  people.” 

The  Gerontology  Center  is  offering  three 
more  events  in  their  1988  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Lecture  Series.  Further  information 
can  be  received  by  visiting  their  office  in 
room  205  of  Lawshe  Hall  or  by  calling 
989-2578. 


The  center’s  teachers  are  education  grad¬ 
uate  students  who  provide  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  to  small  groups  of  clients  who  have  trouble 
reading.  There  are  presently  nine  teachers 
conducting  sessions  for  45  clients,  who  are 
students  from  the  second  through  12th  grades. 

The  clients  meet  with  their  teachers  twice 
a  week  for  one  hour.  Sessions  are  sched¬ 
uled  during  the  spring  and  fall  semesters  on 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays  from  4  to  5  p.m. 
and  from  5  to  6  p.m. 

The  center  is  open  to  the  public  and  charg¬ 
es  $40  per  semester  per  client.  Although  there 
is  no  specific  registration  period,  clients 
already  enrolled  in  the  program  are  given 
preference  for  the  following  semester. 

Parents  may  call  the  center  year-round  at 
(219  )  989-2294  to  enroll  their  child.  If  the 


sessions  are  full,  children’s  names  can  be  put 
on  a  waiting  list,  or  children  can  be  referred 
to  teachers  who  will  tutor  privately. 

The  program  not  only  serves  to  improve 
each  client’s  reading  ability  but  also  earns 
credit  and  practical  experience  for  the  gradu¬ 
ate  students.  The  teachers  can  share  ideas 
and  work  with  materials  their  schools  do 
not  have. 

Typical  classroom  books  are  not  used  at 
the  center.  A  variety  of  trade  books  and  other 
commercial  materials  are  available,  and 
teachers  are  free  to  create  resources. 

Stanton  said,  “Our  overriding  goals  are  to 
encourage  children  to  enjoy  reading,  make 
reading  fun,  and  to  enhance  their  self-con¬ 
cept.” 


When  you  turn  18,  register  with  Selective  Service. 
It’s  Quick.  It’s  easy.  And  it’s  the  law. 


A  public  service  message  of  this  publication  and  Selective  Service  System. 


“ELECT” 


TO  CONTROL  YOUR  FINANCIAL  FUTURE... 


Loan  Consolidation  Program 


NOW  WITH  THE  HELP  OF  OUR  NEW  ELECT  LOAN  CONSOLIDATION  PROGRAM, 
YOU  MAY  BE  ABLE  TO 

,  I 

SUBSTANTIALLY  REDUCE  YOUR  MONTHLY  STUDENT  LOAN  PAYMENTS 


ELECT  Loan  Department 


Post  Office  Box  826 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206  (317)  237-2100 


ELECT  -  EDUCATION  LOAN  EXTENDED  CONTRACT  TERMS 


INDIANA  SECONDARY  MARKET  FOR  EDUCATION  LOANS,  INC. 

I 
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Club  Connection 


Public  Affairs  Club 

The  Public  Affairs  Club  is  meeting  at 
noon  in  room  C327  on  Mondays. 

Our  discussions  will  focus  on  the  news 
media  coverage  of  current  events  and  po¬ 
litical  issues.  This  semester’s  meetings  will 
also  discuss  plans  for  fall  semester  activi- 
ties-including  a  film  series,  topical  debates, 
and  field  trips.  All  interested  students 
are  invited  to  attend  or  contact  Dave 
Fanno  (club  president)  or  Gene  DeFelice 
(faculty  advisor)  for  further  information 
at  ext.  2547. 


National  Education  Association 

The  National  Education  Association  will 
be  conducting  next  year’s  election  of  of¬ 
ficers  on  April  20,  21,  22  within  the 
TESO  office.  Students  interested  in  running 
may  pick  up  an  entry  form  in  the  TESO 
office,  and  return  it  by  no  later  than  Fri¬ 
day,  April  15.  The  winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  on  April  25  at  our  last  meeting 
of  the  year.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  room  C-317.  The  National 

Education  Association  banquet  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  April  27  at  Villa  De  Bruno. 


NEA  members  interested  in  attending 
should  contact  President,  Lynette  Mrav- 
ca  (924-9241)  or  Vice-President,  Melissa 
Lawson  (836-0272)  for  information.  NEA 
members  would  also  like  to  congratulate 
Vice-President,  Melissa  Lawson.  Melissa 
is  this  year’s  winner  of  the  Phi  Kappa 
Gamma  Scholarship. 

Committee  Against  Racism 

The  Purdue  University  chapter  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Committee  Against  Racism 
will  meet  Monday,  April  18  at  12:30,  in 
room  C-327,  to  organize  a  volleyball  team 
and  discuss  the  upcoming  party  for  Satur¬ 


day,  April  23. 

On  Monday,  April  25th,  there  will  be  a 
MAY  DAY  SLIDE  SHOW  at  12:30  in  C-327 
open  to  all  students.  InCAR  invites  any¬ 
one  who  opposes  the  invasion  of  Central 
America,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Reagan  s 
unemployment  policy,  and  racist  deporta¬ 
tions  of  Latin  workers,  to  come  and 
consider  marching  on  May  Day.  Busses 
will  leave  PUC  on  Saturday,  April  30th 
at  11:30. 

For  more  information,  come  to  the  In¬ 
CAR  table  on  Wednesdays,  call  938-0124, 
or  visit  the  InCAR  office  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Library  Building. 


Active  Learning  Develops  Problem  Solving  Skills 


Eunice  Madison 

Staff  Reporter 

If  your  problem  solving  skills  during  the 
last  blackout  were  restricted  to  collecting 
candles  and  dusting  off  your  grandmother’s 
kerosene  lamp,  a  fifth-grader  equipped  with  a 
length  of  wire,  a  flashlight  battery  and  a 
lightbulb  may  have  been  more  prepared  than 
you-if  he  had  a  teacher  who  was  trained 
at  Purdue  University  Calumet  (PUC).  He  may 
have  already  lit  the  bulb  by  wire  and  bat¬ 
tery  in  the  teacher’s  classroom. 

However,  even  if  he  hasn’t  done  that  exper¬ 
iment,  chances  are  he  has  done  more  that 
read  about  electricity  in  a  textbook. 

Dr.  Bob  Rivers,  professor  of  science  educa¬ 
tion  methods  in  PUC’s  teacher  education 
department  since  1975  feels  textbook  learning 
&  dispense  and  drill  learning  will  not  develop 
problem  solving  skills. 

In  a  recent  interview,  “Our  basic  problem,” 
said  Rivers,  who  trains  elementary  teachers 
in  science,  and  secondary  teachers  in  phy¬ 
sics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  “is  that  we  have 
fostered  a  student  attitude  that  says,  “The 
teacher  does  all  the  thinking.  The  teacher 
makes  all  the  inferences,  and  the 
teacher  has  all  the  answers.” 

Rivers  stressed  that  “active  learning”  is 


what  develops  problem  solving  skills,  and  I 
must  begin  very  early.  For  example,  in 
science,  “observation”  must  begin  as  early  as 
kindergarten.  Teachers  working  with  grades 
1  through  3  can  urge  students  to  watch,  on  a 
daily  basis,  something  that  changes  over  time. 
They  can  observe  the  growth  of  a  plant, 
for  instance,  or  the  development  of  mold.  By 
watching  “changes  in  the  color,  shape,  size, 
or  length  of  things,”  said  Rivers,  “children 
begin  learning  the  skill’s  they  will  need  to  prob¬ 
lem  solve.” 

Rivers  said  this  early  training  is  necessary 
because  it  “fosters  the  attitude  necessary 
for  more  integrated  experiments  later.”  Al¬ 
though  it  sounds  simple,  this  early  training 
in  pattern  recognition  allows  children  to  say  to 
themselves-“I  can  observe.  I  can  make  in¬ 
ferences.”  Rivers  stressed  that  such  an  atti¬ 
tude  allows  students  the  realization  that  they 
can  find  answers  as  well  as  the  teacher. 

Rivers  elaborated  that  these  simple  science 
skills  lay  the  foundation  for  “more  integrat¬ 
ed  experiments  that  can  begin  in  about  5th 
grade.”  The  example  that  introduced  this 
article-lighting  a  bulb  with  a  wire  and  a 
battery-would  be  an  example  of  such  an 
integrated  experiment.  When  children  run  in¬ 
to  problems  with  such  an  experiment,  they 
can  compare  their  own  reasoning  with  the 


ideas  of  their  peers.  Rivers  said  that  such 
an  active  participation  in  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing  “allows  them  to  bring  everything  they 
have  learned  to  verbalize  information,  but 
they  won’t  change  conceptions  about  the 
world.” 

Rivers  said  that  we  all  have  an  “execu¬ 
tive  center  in  the  brain”  that  controls  our 
perceptions  of  the  world  based  on  our  own 
experience.  “For  example,”  he  said,”  if  a 
child  is  watching  4  people  try  to  push 
a  car,  and  you  ask  him  if  ‘force’  is  being 
applied,  he  will  say  no  because  he  can  see 
no  movement.  An  explanation  of  “force”  in 
a  textbook  will  not  change  his  perception.” 
A  teacher  trying  to  “demonstrate”  the  text¬ 
book  concept  by  setting  up  “dinky  experi¬ 
ment  that  will  probably  fail,”  said  Rivers, 
is  just  reinforcing  the  child’s  erroneous  per¬ 
ceptions  An  experimental  demonstration, 
often  doomed  to  failure,  is  not  an  example 
of  hands-on  learning. 

Dr.  John  Davis,  PUC’s  teacher  certification 
officer  for  the  last  6  months  and  professor 
of  education  since  1969,  echoed  the  philoso¬ 
phies  of  Rivers,  adding  that  the  teacher 
education  program  at  PUC  strongly  encour¬ 
ages  their  students  to  promote  “active  parti¬ 
cipation”  in  the  classroom.  Davis  stresses 
that  active  participation  depends  on  good 


student-teacher  relationships  “It’s  95%  of  the 
battle,  he  said. 

Asked  what  qualities  determine  a  good  teach¬ 
er,  Davis  spoke  of  flexibility,  but  added  that 
according  to  educational  researchers,  "no 
one  can  precisely  define  what  qualities  make 
a  good  teacher.” 

Changes  in  certification  requirements  that 
began  in  March  of  1988  demand  that  future 
teachers  “serve  one-year  paid  internships 
within  the  state,  or  have  three  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  experience  outside  the  state,”  said  Davis. 
He  stressed  that  programs  to  improve  teach¬ 
er  competency  (which  can’t  be  defined), 
originate  in  the  State  Legislature,  but  all 
internal  changes  necessary  to  implement 
those  ideas  are  the  responsibility  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  state. 

Davis  feels  that  the  “high  admission  and 
retention  standards”  of  PUC’s  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  program  coupled  with  "a  student- 
oriented  faculty  that  takes  the  time  to  work 
with  students”  contributes  to  “turning  out  a 
high-quality  teacher.” 

“We  have  no  difficulty  placing  students.” 
said  Davis,  and  the  feedbackk  we  receive 
from  “schools  in  this  part  of  the  state  is 
very  complimentary  of  our  higlKjuality  teach¬ 
ers.” 


Community  Calendar 


The  following  seminars  take  place  at  the 
Southlake  Center  for  Mental  Health,  8555  Taft 
St.,  Merrillville,  769-4005. 

Tuesday,  April  19 

Art  of  Argulng-Learn  about  barriers  that 
prevent  conflict  management  and  skills  that 
can  enhance  resolution.  Presenter:  Jerome 
Bercik,  ACSW. 

Wednesday,  April  20 

A  Look  at  Foster  Care-Come  learn  about 
foster  care  and  why  the  Alternative  Foster 
Care  Program  is  different.  Presenter:  Beth 
Caruana,  B.A. 

Thursday,  April  21 

I’m  a  Safe  Kld-For  children  under  15,  learn 
basic  self-protection  skills  and  become  street 
smart.  Presenter:  Joan  Wolford. 

Tuesday,  April  26 

Learning  to  Relax-Physical  and  mental 
stress  causes  tension.  Learn  to  reduce  ten¬ 
sion  through  relaxation  techniques.  Present¬ 
er:  Leslie  Gerson,  ACSW. 

Wednesday,  April  27 

Assertive  Learning-Learn  how  to  improve 
feelings  about  yourself  and  deal  with  others 
as  well  as  why,  when,  and  how  to  be  assert¬ 
ive.  Presenter:  Paul  Kovacevich,  ACSW. 

Thursday,  April  28 

Protecting  Youraelf-Leam  basic  self-protec¬ 
tion  skills  in  this  five  part  course.  Part  II 
continues  on  May  5.  Presenter:  Diana  Cook, 
B.A.  Fee:  $25  for  the  series. 

Monday,  May  2 

Panic  Attacks:  Their  Cause  and  Cure-Learn 

what  causes  panic  attacks  and  how  to  end 
them  and  regain  control  of  your  life.  Pre¬ 
senter:  John  Zivich,  Ph.D.  Southlake  Center 
for  Mental  Health,  8555  Taft  St.,  Merrillville, 
769-4005. 

Tuesday,  May  3 

Looking  Out  for  Number  One-Learn  to  evalu¬ 
ate  and  improve  your  self  esteem.  Presenter : 
Jerome  Bercik,  ACSW.  Southlake  Center  for 
Mental  Health,  8555  Taft  St.,  Merrillville, 
769-4005. 

Wednesday,  May  4 

Enriching  Your  Marrlage-Learn  how  to  im¬ 
prove  communication,  expression  of  affec¬ 


tion,,  and  marital  contentment.  Presenter: 
Paul  Kovacevich,  ACSW.  Southlake  Center 
for  Mental  Health,,  8555  Taft  St.,  Merrill¬ 
ville,  769-4005. 

Thursday,  May  5 

Protecting  Yourself-Part  ll-This  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  workshop  offered  on  April  28. 
Learn  basic  self-defense.  Presenter:  Diana 
Cookk,  B.A.  Southlake  Center  for  Mental 


Health,  8555  Taft  St.,  Merrillville,  769-4005 

Monday,  May  9 

Suicide-Assessment,  Intervention,  and  Doc- 
umentatlon-A  workshop  for  paramedics,  po¬ 
lice,  paraprofessionals,  school  personnel,  and 
others  who  work  with  suicidal  individuals. 
Presenter:  Joan  Strong,  B.A.  Southlake  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Mental  Health,  8555  Taft  St.,  Merrill¬ 


ville,  769-4005. 

Tuesday,  May  10 

So  Much  to  do,  ao  Little  Tlme-A  workshop 
about  techniques  and  concepts  to  help  put 
you  in  control  of  your  time  and  life.  Pre¬ 
senter:  Beth  Caruana,  B.A.  Southlake  Center 
for  Mental  Health,  8555  Taft  St.,  Merrillville, 
769-4005. 


College  is  behind  you  and  the  world  is  your  oyster!  But  you  need  a  car. 
Right  now,  Paul  Heuring  Ford  is  offering:  


1 )  $400  Graduate  Cash  Back  2)  6.9%  APR  Financing* 

3)  Up  to  $1 OO  Cash  Back  4)  Relaxed  credit 
from  Ford  Motor  Company.  "me  buyers?  N°  pr°b,em!  We 

5)  Large  selection  of  our  most  popular  models. _ 


This  is  a  college  graduate  program  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 


Rt.  6  &  Rt.  51 
HOBART.  IN 
(219)  942-2143 
(219)  769-6650 
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FAF’s  Can  Still  be  Submitted 


Tracey  M.  Jarrett 

Contributor 

Even  though  the  March  l  deadline  for  turn¬ 
ing  in  the  Indiana  Student  Aid  application 
and  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  has  expired 
for  the  1988-1989  academic  year,  students 
can  still  submit  the  applications  to  the  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  office. 

Any  FAFs  that  are  received  by  the  finan¬ 
cial  aid  office  now  will  only  be  considered 
for  low  interest  loans,  such  as  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans  (GSL)  and  Supplemental  Loans 
(for  students)  and  PLUS  Loans  (for  parents 
only). 

To  be  eligible  for  the  GSL,  students  can  be 
enrolled  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  and 
must  show  financial  need.  Financial  need  is 
determined  by  federal  regulations.  The 
amount  of  the  loan  is  determined  by  the  stu¬ 
dent's  classification. 

These  loans  are  repaid  at  8%  interest,  be¬ 
ginning  six  months  after  graduation  or  with¬ 


drawal  from  school. 

PLUS  Loans  have  the  same  eligibility  re¬ 
quirements  as  GLS,  except  that  they  are 
made  to  parents  of  students  and  financial 
need  does  not  have  to  be  proven. 

An  annual  maximum  of  $4,000.00  may  be 
borrowed  on  a  PLUS  Loan,  with  an  interest 
rate  not  to  exceed  12%.  Repayment  begins 
60  days  after  disbursement. 

There  are  at  least  14  different  programs 
covered  in  the  FAF.  “Students  who  do  not 
take  advantage  of  these  programs  before 
the  March  1  deadline  are  really  limiting  them¬ 
selves,”  said  Mary  Ann  Bishel,  assistant 
director  of  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  of  Pur¬ 
due  University  Calumet  (PUC). 

Any  student  who  is  interested  in  applying 
for  a  student  loan,  should  complete  a  FAF 
and  return  it  to  PUC’s  financial  aid  office. 
“We  (the  staff)  encourage  students  to  fill 
out  the  forms  themselves,  but  we  will  assist 
them  in  any  way  we  can,”  said  Bishel. 


EXPERT  RESUME  SERVICE 

Professional 

Design  &  Format 

Perfect 

Grammar  &  Spelling 

Schererville  WRITING  •  EDITING 

322-8518 

IS  YOUR  STUDYING 
ON  TARGET? 
TAKE  AIM. 


Accountant's  Intensive  Mini-Review  is  a  five  day  series  offered  by  the 
creators  of  the  premier  review  course  for  CPA  candidates. 


•  GIVEN  BY  PROFESSIONALS.  AIM  taps  the  expertise  of  the  Conviser-Miller 
national  lecture  staff,  which  ts  comprised  of  CPA  exam  specialists  who 
will  present  this  comprehensive,  hard-hitting  approach  to  success 


•  EARLY  ENROLLMENT  IS  THE  KEY.  To  maximize  your  chances  of  passing, 
you  should  make  your  commitment  now.  We  ll  send  you  the 
nationally  recognized  five  volume  set  of  Conviser-Miller  CPA  Review 
texts  immediately  You'll  also  receive  a  twenty-two  page  AIM  pre 
course  study  manual  outlining  our  approach  At  the  start  of  the  Mini 
review  you'll  receive  the  AIM  Workbook  containing  the  core 
materials  for  the  five-day  program  Each  day  will  be  divided  into  two 
four-hour  lecture  sessions.  Classes  will  be  held  at  our  convenient 
Chicago  Loop  location 


•  YOUR  SUCCESS  IS  GUARANTEED.  If  you  wish  to  enroll  in  our  5  or 

1  month  comprehensive  review,  you  can  do  so  at  no  additional 
charge.  We  hare  8  convenient  Chicagoland  locations  and  programs  in 
over  60  cities  nationwide  Classes  begin  in  Chicago.  June  6 


conviser- miller 

epa 

■  review 


Opportunities 

- - - - - - - - ^ _ _ _ _ _ 


Minority  Teacher 
Scholarship  Program 

The  State  Student  Assistance  Com¬ 
mission  of  Indiana  (SSACI)  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  new  Minority  Teacher  Schol¬ 
arship  program  just  approved  by  the  1988 
General  Assembly  and  Governor  Robert 
D.  Orr. 

Applications  are  now  available  for  this 
state-funded  program  which  provides  $1,000 
renewable  scholarships  to  Black  or  Hispanic 
students  who  want  to  be  teachers.  Funds 
totalling  over  $550,000  will  be  allotted  to 
Indiana’s  colleges  and  universities  which 
offer  teacher  certification  programs.  The 
colleges  will  accept  applications  and  make 
the  award  decisions.  The  first  awards  will 
be  made  for  the  1988-89  academic  year. 
Scholars  must  pursue  a  teacher  certification 
program  on  a  full-time  basis  and  then 
teach  in  Indiana  for  3  out  of  5  years 
following  completion  of  the  program. 

This  program  was  created  in  response 
to  the  critical  shortage  of  Black  and  Hispanic 
teachers  in  Indiana's  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools. 

Priority  will  be  given  to  students  enroll¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time,  and  for  the  first 
year  of  the  program,  for  students  who  apply 
by  the  June  15,  1988  priority  date.  How¬ 
ever,  applications  will  be  accepted  after 
that  date  as  long  as  funds  are  available. 
Applications  are  available  in  high  school 
guidance  offices,  financial  aid  offices  or  by 
calling  or  writing  SSACI. 

Veterans’  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund 

Adolph  Coors  Company  will  assist  more 
than  100  college  students  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  through  the  Coors  Vet¬ 
erans'  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund  pro¬ 
gram  in  all  50  states,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Coors  will  provide  $501,000  in  scholarship 
funds  to  eligible  dependents  of  honorably 
discharged  American  veterans.  Schol¬ 
arship  application  forms  are  now  avail¬ 
able  through  Coors  distributors,  veterans 
service  organizations,  by  writing  Coors 
Veterans’  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund; 
P.O.  Box  3111;  Northbrook,  IL,  60065,  or 
by  calling  toll-free  l-800-49coors.  Applica¬ 
tions  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
July  1, 1988. 

FAA  plans  to  hire 
ATC  specialists 

The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia¬ 
tion  Administration,  Allan  McArtor,  an¬ 
nounced  that  FAA  plans  to  hire  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000  men  and  women  this  year 
and  train  them  for  careers  as  air  traffic 
control  (ATC)  specialists. 

All  new  hires  receive  their  initial  training 
as  paid  employees  at  the  FAA  Academy 
in  Oklahoma  City.  Most  are  hired  at  a 
base  salary  of  $18,726.  Those  that  success¬ 
fully  complete  the  Academy  course,  three 
or  four  months  depending  on  the  option, 
then  will  be  assigned  to  a  field  facility 
where  the  on-the-job  training  will  begin. 

Graduates  may  go  to  one  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  facilities:  (1)  airport  control  towers, 


which  direct  take  offs  and  landings  and 
handle  flights  in  the  immediate  terminal 
area;  (2)  air  route  traffic  control  centers, 
which  control  aircraft  operating  under 
instrument  flight  rules  between  airports ; 
(3)  flight  service  stations,  which  provide 
pilots  with  a  variety  of  services  such  as 
weather  briefings  and  flight  conditions. 

Depending  on  their  assignment,  career 
progression,  and  other  factors,  controllers 
can  move  up  to  non-supervisory  positions 
that  pay  a  base  salary  in  the  $46,000  to 
$56,000  range,  or  even  more  with  various 
differentials.  Unlike  most  other  govern¬ 
ment  employees,  controllers  also  are  eli¬ 
gible  for  retirement  after  20  years. 

Each  applicant  must  have  three  years 
of  work  experience,  a  college  degree,  or 
a  combination  of  work  and  college  experi¬ 
ence.  There  also  is  an  upper  age  limit  for 
those  hired  to  work  in  control  towers  and 
centers.  They  cannot  be  more  than  30  years 
old  at  the  time  of  appointment.  There  is 
no  age  limit  for  specialists  assigned  to 
flight  service  stations. 

For  more  information,  contact  Shirley 
Gerard  at  (301)  859-3733. 

Language  &  Rhetoric  Conference 

The  New  Society  for  Language  and 
Rhetoric  will  hold  a  one-day  conference 
May  7  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chi¬ 
cago  (UIC). 

The  Society  (formerly  the  Great  Lakes 
Area  Rhetoric  Association)  will  present 
keynote  speaker  Ann  E.  Berthoff,  an  auth¬ 
ority  on  writing,  who  will  examine  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  philosophy  and  the 
teaching  of  writing. 

The  conference  is  designed  for  writers, 
teachers  of  writing  and  scholars  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  theory  and  history  of  language 
and  rhetoric. 

Berthoff,  former  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  is  author  of  three  widely-known  works 
on  the  theory  of  rhetoric  and  the  teaching 
of  writing. 

Sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Illinois  Room 
of  Chicago  Circle  Center,  750  South  Halsted 
St.  Registration  is  $5  per  person  until 
May  1,  and  $6  at  the  door. 

To  preregister  for  the  meeting,  send  a 
check  for  $5  made  payable  to  the  New  So¬ 
ciety  for  Language  and  Rhetoric  to  David 
A.  Joliffe,  Department  of  English,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  at  Chicago,  P.O.  Box 
4348,  Chicago,  IL  60680. 

For  additional  information,  call  Joliffe 
or  William  Covino  at  (312  )  413-2200. 

Japanese  Language  Program 

From  July  28  to  August  19,  Susquehanna 
University  at  Selinsgrove,  PA,  will 
offer  an  intensive  program  in  Japanese 
language  and  culture. 

A  fee  of  $1,400  includes  90  hours  of  in¬ 
struction,  lodging  in  a  dormitory,  thre< 
meals  a  day,  and  two  overnight  trips. 

Contact  Dr.  Susan  Johnson;  Susquehanna 
University;  Selinsgrove,  PA  17870;  tele¬ 
phone  (717)  374-0101  for  application  forms 
and  information.  The  application  deadline 
is  July  1, 1988. 


SUSAN  FLUNKED 
3  EXAMS  TODAY 

One  of  them  was  a 
pregnancy  test. 


INFORMATION  —  CONTRACEPTIVES  —  PREGNANCY  TESTS 

(SLIDING  SCALE  FEES) 


Hammond  South  845-0848 
East  Chicago  397-4071 


Hammond  North  932-5636 
Merrillville  769-3500 
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NEWS 


Nuclear  threat  discussed 


Eunice  Madison 

Staff  Reporter 

On  a  recent  Wednesday  afternoon  in  room 
0-142,  refreshments  were  light  but  conver¬ 
sation  was  heavy  as  approximately  40  region 
citizens  gathered  to  discuss  the  nuclear 
threat. 

They  had  come  together  for  the  second 
session  of  the  National  Issues  Forum,  which, 
as  Views  Editor,  Joe  Rodriguez,  reported  in 
the  March  18  edition  of  the  Chronicle,  is  an 
updated  version  of  the  “town  hall  meeting.” 

Each  year,  the  National  Issues  Forum, 
funded  by  the  Kettering  Foundation,  chooses 
three  topics  of  national  concern,  and  with  the 
help  of  local  sponsors  who  arrange  and  con¬ 
duct  meetings,  citizens  can  make  their 
voices  heard.  Once  these  local  discussions 
are  finished,  opinon  surveys  completed  by 
the  participants  are  passed  on  to  groups  that 
meet  nationally. 

This  second  session,  entitled  “The  Super¬ 
powers,”  was  introduced  by  Barbara  Royal 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  one  of  the 


local  co-sponsors  of  the  Forum.  After  pass¬ 
ing  out  the  surveys  and  briefing  the  audience 
on  the  purpose  of  the  Forum,  she  added 
that  anyone  wanting  to  deliberate  the  issue 
beyond  the  ninety-minute  meeting  could  join 
her  and  a  few  others  at  the  Ashbury  Rest¬ 
aurant  in  Highland-dutch. 

Royal  then  introduced  Dr.  Jane  Shoup, 
PUC  professor  of  biology  and  faculty  spon¬ 
sor  for  United  Campuses  to  Prevent  Nuclear 
War,  who  moderated  the  forum. 

A  short  video,  tracing  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  superpowers  from  the  seventies 
until  today  clarified  the  risks  and  advantages 
to  different  approaches  to  dealing  with  the 
nuclear  threat,  from  conservative  to  liberal. 
Also  according  to  the  video,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  now  have  50,000  war¬ 
heads  between  them. 

After  the  video,  Professor  Shoup  moder¬ 
ated  a  discussion.  Some  audience  members 
were  quite  vocal,  and  a  variety  of  opinions, 
from  reducing  our  alliances  and  being 


willing  to  adjust  to  an  altered  economy  to 
regaining  our  military  strength  were  made 
known.  The  risk  of  each  side  “cheating”  on 
an  arms  agreement  was  discussed.  While 
most  of  the  audience  thought  our  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union  shared  this  risk  equally, 
a  few  harbored  greater  suspicions  about  “the 
other  side.” 

Before  the  Forum  concluded,  participants 
were  asked  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire 
again,  now  that  the  discussion  was  over. 
By  comparing  audience  response  before  and 
after  the  video  and  discussion,  the  National 
Issues  Forum  gains  information  on  whether 
or  not  any  minds  have  changed  as  a  result 
of  the  “town  meeting.” 

Other  local  sponsors  of  the  National  Issues 
Forum  include  the  Hammond  Public  Library, 
School  City  of  Hammond  Adult  Education, 
and  PUC  Department  of  History  and  Po¬ 
litical  Science. 


Senior  engineering  student  Jeff 
Wothke  followed  the  clues  and  found 
the  Blues  tickets  in  locker  217  of 
Porter  Hall.  Wothke  will  be  attending 
the  Blues  concert  with  a  guest  Fri¬ 
day  night  at  the  Holiday  Star  Plaza. 
Tickets  courtesy  of  Holiday  Star  Re¬ 
sort. 


Briefs 


Student  Art  Exhibition  Begins  April  16 

Purdue  University  Calumet  students 
will  display  their  art  work  in  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  Bicentennial  Art  Gallery  Apr.  16 
through  May  5. 

PUC’s  Bicentennial  Art  Gallery,  located 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Student  Faculty 
Library  Center,  is  open  to  the  public  at  no 
charge  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  Monday- 
Thursday;  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Fridays;  10 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Saturdays;  and  1  to  5  p.m., 
Sundays. 

Chicago  Express 
Seeks  Cheerleaders 

The  Chicago  Express  six-foot-four  and 
under  summer  basketball  team  is  looking 
for  cheerleaders.  The  girls  must  be  18 
years  old  and  be  high  school  graduates. 

Cathy  Core,  who  is  also  director  of  the 
Chicago  Luvabulls,  will  be  looking  for 
“Young  ladies  with  dance  experience,  an 
exciting  personality,  and  good  looks.”  For 
more  information,  call  (312)  280-1790. 

The  11th  Annual  Families  Conference, 
sponsored  by  PUC,  IUN,  and  Valparaiso 
University,  will  take  place  on  April  26, 
from8:30a.m.  to3:45p.m.  in  Alumni  Hall, 
third  floor  of  the  Library  Building. 

The  theme  will  be  “Families  and  Aging.” 
An  internationally-known  speaker,  Gun- 
hild  Hagestad,  Ph.D.,  from  Northwestern 
University  and  the  Institute  for  Social  Re¬ 
search,  Norway,  will  deliver  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  keynote  address  on  “Older  Women 
and  their  Families:  The  Second  Half  of 
Life.” 

Afternoon  workshops  and  videos  will 
address  such  issues  as  family  conflict,  how 
to  provide  care,  senior  citizens  and  sex¬ 


uality,  transgenerational  family  therapy, 
and  family  guardianships.  Registration  for 
students  and  senior  citizens  is  only  $5  be¬ 
fore  April  22  or  $10  at  the  door.  Public  reg¬ 
istration  is  $15  before  April  22  or  $20  at  the 
door.  For  more  information,  call  the  Ger¬ 
ontology  Center  at  989-2578. 

Associate  Professor  Serves 
as  Conference  Delegate 
Ralph  E.  Bennett  III,  Purdue  Calumet 
associate  professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
Technology,  recently  served  as  a  local 
delegate  to  the  Management  Conference 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
(ASCE). 

Bennett,  Indiana  section  Northwest 
branch  secretary,  participated  with  more 
than  80  section  and  branch  leaders  in  edu¬ 
cational  sessions  and  workshops  at  the 
Nashville,  Tenn.  meeting.  The  conference 
focused  on  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  in¬ 
formation  to  improve  the  involvement  of 
members  in  public  policy  development. 

He  was  co-chairman  of  the  discussion 
group,  “Civil  Engineering  Education: 
Where  Should  We  Be  Going”  and  was  a 
member  of  discussion  groups,  “Public  Af¬ 
fairs  and  Continuing  Education”  and  “At¬ 
tracting  New  Active  Local  Members  and 
Improving  Meeting  Attendance.” 

Bennett  is  the  ASCE  national  “Key 
Alert  Representative”  in  Northwest  Indi¬ 
ana.  He  reports  to  the  media;  state,  local 
and  national  representatives;  and  local 
members  on  issues  pertinent  to  ASCE. 

Bennett,  a  Dyer  resident  and  native  of 
Eldorado,  Wise.,  has  been  a  Purdue  Calu¬ 
met  faculty  member  since  1970.  He  holds 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  in  civil 
engineering  from  the  University  of  Wis¬ 


consin  and  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology, 
respectively. 

Founded  in  1852,  ASCE  is  the  oldest  na¬ 
tional  engineering  society  in  the  country 
and  currently  has  more  than  100,000  mem¬ 
bers. 


Professor  Appointed  to  CPA  Committee 

Purdue  Calumet  Professor  of  Account¬ 
ing  E.  Eugene  Engle  was  appointed  re¬ 
cently  to  the  non-profit  organizations  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Indiana  Society  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants. 

Engle,  a  Munster  resident  and  native  of 
Springfield,  Mo.,  has  served  on  the  PUC 
faculty  since  1966.  He  is  a  former  head  of 
the  university’s  department  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  is  recognized  for  having  initiated 
different  approaches  to  teaching  account¬ 
ing. 

Engle  also  has  instructed  at  Northern 
Illinois  University,  University  of  Toledo 
and  Missouri  Valley  College.  He  also  has 
served  as  an  accountant  for  several  Mid¬ 
western  insurance  companies 

Engle,  a  Certified  Public  Accountant, 
earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  Economics 
from  Drury  (Mo.)  College  and  a  Master 
of  Business  Administration  degree  from 
New  York  University. 

Geraniunm  Sale 

The  Women’s  Association  of  the  North¬ 
west  Indiana  Symphony  is  sponsoring  their 
14th  Spring  Geranium  Sale.  This  year’s 
offerings  include  4  inch  potted  geraniums 
in  red,  pink,  or  white  which  are  sold  only 
in  dozen  or  half  dozen  lots  (colors  may  be 
mixed).  Also  available  are  8  inch  or  10 
inch  flowering  baskets  of  vining  gerani¬ 
ums,  wax  begonias,  fuschias,  impatiens. 


or  nonstop  begonias.  Geraniums  and  wax 
begonias  are  available  in  pink  or  red,  non¬ 
stop  begonias  are  available  in  orange,  red, 
or  yellow,  while  other  baskets  are  avail¬ 
able  in  assorted  colors.  All  plants  are  flor¬ 
ist  quality  and  are  available  for  pick-up  at 
nine  convenient  locations  on  May  7  or  May 
14.  Potted  geraniums  are  $17  a  dozen  or  $9 
a  half  dozen.  The  prices  for  8  inch  hanging 
baskets  are  $9  each  or  two  for  $17  and  10 
inch  baskets  are  $12  each  or  two  for  $23. 
Proceeds  benefit  the  Northwest  Indiana 
Symphony.  Orders  must  be  placed  by 
Thursday,  April  21.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  call  659-6476  or  923-9548. 


Projecting  a  Positive  Image  Seminar 

A  Seminar  on  Projecting  a  Positive  Im¬ 
age  is  being  offered  by  the  Women's  Pro¬ 
gram,  Institute  for  Continuing  Education, 
Purdue  University  Calumet,  on  Saturday, 
April  30,  1988,  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  In¬ 
structors  will  be  Career  Development 
Consultants. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
wish  to  learn  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
their  present  and  desired  image.  The  top¬ 
ics  to  be  included  are:  What  is  your  pres¬ 
ent  image?  How  do  you  see  yourself  and 
how  do  others  see  you?  How  to  set  goals  to 
achieve  your  desired  image ;  The  steps  in¬ 
volved  in  making  decisions  in  order  to 
control  your  life ;  How  to  express  yourself 
with  greater  impact  on  a  one-to-one  basis 
and  in  front  of  a  group;  and  Techniques  to 
increase  your  visibility. 

For  more  information  ,  call  PUC  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education  (219)  9892228. 


CONTINUE  THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  U.S.  BOSSES’ 
INVASION  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA! 

PUSH  FOR  JOBS  —  A  SHORTER  WORK  DAY  WITH  A  BIG  BOOST  IN  PAY! 
OPPOSE  THE  NAZIS  AND  THE  KKK! 

WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD,  UNITE!  WORK  AGAINST  RACIST  DEPORTATIONS! 

MARCH  ON  MAY  DAY  WITH  INCAR 

Saturday,  April  30, 1988  •  Chicago,  Illinois 
12  noon  •  78th  &  Ingleside 

(Grand  Crossing  Park) 

Bus  leaves  IUN,  35th  and  Broadway,  1  1 :00,  and  PUC  at  1  1 :30 
Paid  Political  Advertisement  Ride  to  buses  can  be  arranged  O  (2 1 9)  938-01  24 
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The  first  annual  Easter  Egg  Hunt  s] 
success.  Twenty-nine  little  Easter  egg  hr 
and  filled  their  bags  with  plastic  eggs  stuf 
The  damp  weather  did  not  dampen  the  ( 
staff.  Within  minutes  of  the  official  start, 
the  children  and  stashed  eagerly  into  their 
Afterwards  parents,  staff,  and  childrer 
and  hot  cocoa.  In  addition,  six  special 
found  prize  eggs  containing  winning  numt 
Jim  Sharp  and  David  Neumaier,  the 
year’s  Easter  egg  hunt  will  be  "bigger, 
“We  will  definitely  have  to  hide  the  eggs  b 


Egg  Hunt  is  a  HUGE  success! 


t  sponsored  by  the  Purdue  Chronicle  was  a  huge 
l  hunters  searched  the  field  near  the  Porter  building 
stuffed  with  green  grass,  chocolate,  and  jelly-beans, 
he  enthusiasm  of  either  the  children  or  the  Chronicle 
art,  150  of  the  carefully  hidden  eggs  were  located  by 
heir  bags. 

iren  were  invited  into  the  Chronicle  office  for  punch 
:ial  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  children  who  had 
imbers. 

the  Public  Relations  Directors,  promise  that  next 
;er,  better,  and  have  more  eggs.”  They  also  added, 
>s  better  next  year!  ” 


(L  to  R):  One  egg-hunter  became  impatient  waiting  for  the  hunt  to  begin.  (Top,  center):  “On  your  mark,  get  set, 
go!  '  The  hunters  are  ready!  (Top,  right):  Chronicle  Ad  Manager  Jennifer  Bretz  has  spotted  a  good  hiding  place. 
(Mid-left):  “I  found  one!”  (Center):  Ryan  Zurek,  three  years  old,  worked  hard  and  found  lots  of  eggs.  (Above):  There 
was  a  sharing  spirit  at  the  egg  hunt.  These  two  girls  helped  each  other  and  several  lucky  easter  egg  hunters  shared 
their  treasure  with  those  who  found  less.  (Above,  left):  Jamie  Reid,  looks  closely  for  hidden  eggs  as  Kim  Gentry. 
Chronicle  P.R.  staff  member,  looks  over  the  situation.  (Bottom,  right):  Jim  Sharp  carefully  hides  some  eggs  while 
comedic  cohort  and  fellow  P.R.  Director  David  Neumaier  checks  the  other  prizes.  Photos  by  Scott  Fenstermaker. 
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FEA TURES 


At  the  movies 


I  hope  all  of  you  caught  the  Academy  Awards 
on  Monday  Mercifully,  the  show  was  short 
because  the  writers’  strike  left  the  hosts  with 
little  to  read  from  cue  cards.  Everyone  gasp¬ 


ed,  laughed,  and  applauded  at  all  the  appro¬ 
priate  moments.  The  winners  were  tearful, 
the  losers  gracious.  Cher  wore  a  dress  so 
sheer  that  only  a  few  sequins  came  between 
her  and  the  censors. 

The  best  news,  though,  is  that  all  the  choices 
that  I  made  in  my  last  column  were  correct. 
I  guess  I’m  more  of  a  winning  gambler  than 
I  thought.  Cher  and  Michael  Douglas  are 
Best  Actress  and  Actor  respectively,  with 
Sean  Connery  and  Olympia  Dukakis  in  Best 
Supporting  roles. 

The  Last  Emperor  swept  the  awards  with 
nine  Oscars,  winning  every  category  for  which 
it  was  nominated.  The  awards  include  Best 
Picture.  Best  Director,  and  Best  Screenplay. 
I  knew  it  was  a  big  Oscar  contender  because 
it  had  all  the  trappings:  a  huge  budget,  “im¬ 
portant"  theme,  and  large-scale  vision. 

My  vote  for  the  worst  moment  of  the  show 


is  the  Best  Song  segment.  Dudley  Moore 
would  certainly  not  be  my  choice  for  a  sing¬ 
ing  presenter.  Not  only  was  the  song  he  and 
Liza  Minelli  sang  sappy  and  unoriginal,  but 
he  never  could  quite  hit  the  right  key  either. 
Otherwise,  though,  the  show  was  usually  tol¬ 
erable,  occasionally  exciting,  and  even  a  little 
touching. 

April  New  Video  Releases 

Dennis  Quaid  fans  now  have  another  chance 
to  see  his  sweet  face  on  video.  Innerspace, 
also  starring  funnyman  Martin  Short,  is  now 
available  on  video.  This  film  was  largely  for¬ 
gotten  by  movie  audiences  when  it  was  first 
released,  but  it  is  well  worth  seeing.  Quaid 
pilots  an  experimental  government  vehicle 
that  has  been  shrunk  small  enough  to  travel 
inside  the  human  body.  Short  is  the  body 
that  has  to  endure  this  bizarre  experiment. 


Another  gorgeous  man,  Kevin  Costner,  can 
also  grace  your  small  screen  in  The  Untouch¬ 
ables.  Based  on  the  television  show  by  the 
same  name,  this  tale  of  gang  fights  in  1930’s 
Chicago  also  features  stellar  performances 
by  Robert  DeNiro  as  A1  Capone  and  Academy 
Award  winner  Sean  Connery  as  a  tough  Irish 
cop.  Check  out  the  baby  carriage-train  sta¬ 
tion-gun  fight  scene.  Als  ,  watch  for  what  A1 
Capone  alone  can  do  with  a  baseball  bat. 

Some  critics  didn’t  like  Witches  ot  East- 
wlck,  but  I  really  found  it  entertaining.  Jack 
Nicholson  is  a  devilish,  debonair  lover  to  three 
Eastwick  witches  (Cher,  Susan  Sarandon, 
Michelle  Pieffer).  Jack  has  the  best  eyebrows 
in  film  today.  The  only  disappointing  part  of 
this  film  is  the  last  scene.  Before  that,  though, 
I  thought  Witches  was  one  of  the  wittiest 
comedies  I  saw  last  year. 


Song  Co.  performs 

Spring  concert  set  for  April  30 


Terry  J.  Ogden 

Editor-in-Chief 

The  Purdue  University  Calumet  Song 
Company,  a  showchoir  and  vocal  jazz  en¬ 
semble,  will  present  their  annual  spring  con¬ 
cert  on  Saturday,  April  30,  at  8:00  p.m.  in 
Alumni  Hall. 

PUC  students  with  identification  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  for  $3.00.  General  admission  is  $5.00. 

The  concert  will  include  the  vocal  jazz 
arrangements  of  “New  York  Afternoon” 
and  “Make  Someone  Happy,"  and  show  choir 
tunes  such  as  “Pour  on  the  Power”  and  “Too 
Darn  Hot,”  plus  much,  much  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  assistant  Judy  Leslie  professor  of 
creative  art  and  Song  Company  director. 

The  group  recently  competed  in  The  Col¬ 
legiate  Showcase  Invitational  competition  at 
the  Bismark  Hotel  in  Chicago.  Six  schools, 


mostly  community  colleges,  competed. 

Five  Song  Company  members,  Lori  Kopus, 
Beth  Egan,  Sylvia  Lopez,  Mike  Harvey,  and 
Danny  Lackey  also  participated  in  the  solo 
competition  at  the  invitational. 

In  order  to  participate  in  the  event,  Song 
Company  had  to  submit  an  audition  video 
tape  early  this  year.  Each  soloist  also  had 
to  submit  an  individual  audition  video  tape. 

Song  Company  members  also  attended 
workshops  and  seminars  presented  by  na¬ 
tional  leaders  in  the  entertainment  field,  said 
Leslie. 

“Although  we  didn’t  win  in  the  competi¬ 
tion,  I  felt  it  was  a  great  learning  experi¬ 
ence,”  said  Beverly  Schweitzer,  four  year 
Song  Company  member.” 

“This  was  really  one  of  our  first  compe¬ 
titions  and  what  is  important  is  that  we  did 
our  best,”  she  added.  “I  enjoyed  seeing  how 
we  compared  to  the  other  groups.  ” 

“We  were  probably  the  only  school  com¬ 
peting  that  doesn’t  have  a  music  major  pro¬ 
gram,”  Leslie  said.  “I  was  really  proud  of  the 
group.” 

“It  really  is  important  for  us  to  compare 
ourselves  with  other  schools.  There  is  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  my  part  to  get  us  more  on  the  same 
level  as  with  the  music  schools.  ” 

Leslie  added,  “I’m  always  starting  over 
and  that’s  what  makes  it  difficult.  I  rarely 
get  to  see  the  four  year  development  of  a 
student.” 

This  year  approximately  half  of  the  group 
will  be  graduating  in  May  or  leaving  to  go 
to  other  schools. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  SIDES  TO 
BECOMING  A  NURSE  IN  THE  ARMY. 


And  they’re  both  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  insignia  you  wear 
as  a  member  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps.  The  caduceus  on  the  left 
means  you  re  part  of  a  health  care 
system  in  which  educational  and 
career  advancement  are  the  rule, 
not  the  exception.  The  gold  bar 
on  the  right  means  you  command  respect  as  an  Army  officer.  If  you’re 
earning  a  BSN,  write:  Army  Nurse  Opportunities,  P.O.  Box  7713, 
Clifton,  NJ  07015.  Or  call  toll  free  1-800- US  A- ARMY. 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS. 
BEALLYOUCANBE. 


Song  Co.  members  include  L.  to  R.  front  -  Sylvia  Lopez,  Danny  Lackey, 
Jeanette  Geisen.  Middle  -  Beth  Egan,  Lori  Kobus,  Beverly  Schweitzer, 
Anissa  Rivers.  Back  -  Mike  Harvey,  Terry  O’Neill,  and  Greg  Glaze.  Not  pic¬ 
tured:  Band  members  and  sound  engineers:  Chris  Hoogeneen,  Nick  Wein, 
Pete  Gill,  Mike  Wilder,  Bob  Herron,  and  Mike  Rose. 


Correction 


Our  apologies  to  Prof.  Margaret  West, 
of  the  RHI  program  for  our  inadvertent 
omission  of  her  participation  in  the  RHI 
luncheon  program  in  the  story  in  the 
Chronicle  4-4-88  issue. 

Margaret  West  is  in  charge  of  all  food 


production  and  quality  control. 

"It  was  due  to  her  efforts  that  the  food 
was  so  delicious,”  said  April  Heltsley. 

We  regret  any  inconvenience  or  embar¬ 
rassment  this  omission  might  have  caused. 
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FEA TUBES 


Dating  in  the  “AIDies” 


The  singles-oriented  society  seems  to  be 
coming,  but  it  has  not  yet  arrived.  Older 
institutions,  values  and  lifestyles  continue  to 
reflect  the  traditions  of  the  couples-oriented 
society.  About  one  out  of  three  adult  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  single,  according  to  the  Statistical 
Abstract  ot  the  U.S.  Now,  if  you  are  like  me, 
you  know  that  not  everyone  is  cut  out  for 
marriage.  But  even  singles  who  relish  their 
freedom  would  like  a  day  on  Friday  or  Satur¬ 
day  night,  at  least  some  of  the  time.  Let’s 
face  it— it's  no  fun  to  have  a  bucket  of 
popcorn  in  a  movie  theater  and  no  one  to 
share  it  with.  It’s  tough  being  single,  par¬ 
ticularly  now,  in  the  face  of  life  in  the 
‘'AIDies".  Life  in  the  “AIDies”  means  that 
it  is  not  who  you  are  but  what  you  do  that 
makes  you  vulnerable. 

It  is  possible  that  AIDS  (Acquired  Immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome)  will  slow  or  halt  the 
trend  toward  a  “Singles  Society”,  but  for 
the  present,  at  least,  the  trend  seems  firmly 
in  place,  and  we  must  reckon  with  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

It  is  tough  enough  to  find  someone  you 
enjoy  spending  time  with,  but  now  AIDS  is 
causing  paranoia  about  new  relationships. 
And  rightfully  so— to  a  certain  degree.  It  is 
predicted  that  by  1992,  AIDS  will  have  claim¬ 
ed  270,000  victims.  AIDS,  the  as  yet  incurable 
virus  that  destroys  the  immune  system  is 
transmitted  when  people  exchange  bodily 
fluids— usually  through  sexual  intercourse  or 
by  sharing  needles  for  drugs.  You  can’t  get 
AIDS  from  a  handshake,  a  sneeze,  or  even  a 
dry  kiss. 

My  introduction  of  the  topic  of  AIDS  in 
relationship  to  the  single  man  or  woman 
should  not  offend  the  reader.  I  mean  to 
entertain  the  argument  that  both  men  and 
women  must  be  careful  in  choosing  their 
partners— now  more  than  ever  before.  AIDS 
is  fatal,  and  if  you  are  serious  about  a  per¬ 
son  it  is  best  to  use  good  judgment  before 
carrying  the  relationship  to  a  sexual  level. 
As  one  psychologist  recently  was  quoted  in 
a  popular  U.S.  magazine,  “The  one-night 
stand  on  the  first  date  is  absolutely  out. 
You  can’t  do  that  anymore—  I  don’t  care 
what  kind  of  car  he  is  driving.” 

Eight  years  after  AIDS  was  diagnosed  as 
the  century’s  great  killer,  President  Reagan 
finally  spoke:  “Just  say  no.  Abstain  from 
sex  before  marriage;  be  monogamous  there¬ 
after.”  It  is  lovely  advice:  advice  that  should 
be  followed.  But  it  has  a  very  familiar 
simplistic  ring  to  it,  quite  similar  to  the 
First  Lady,  Nancy  Reagan’s  “Just  Say  No” 
anti-drug  campaign.  It  is  very  good  advice 
but  it  is  simply  improbable  that  it  will  be 
followed.  Put  most  simply,  AIDS  is  a  fatal 
disease  and  EVERYONE  is  at  risk.  Abstin¬ 
ence  is  a  lovely  notion  at  odds  with  reality. 
People  are  going  to  have  sex.  And  quite 
frankly,  candor  and  condoms  will  go  further 
than  sermons  on  chastity. 

There  are  certain  things  that  every  single  per¬ 
son  should  know.  It  is  predicted  that  7,000  more 
cases  of  heterosexual  AIDS  is  predicted  in 
the  next  four  years.  One  out  of  every  162 
people  are  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus.  And 
a  woman  is  more  likely  to  get  AIDS  from  her 
partner  than  he  from  her.  The  fear  factor 
has  chilled  American’s  sense  of  freedom 
about  sex.  It’s  now  spreading  faster  than 
the  loathsome  disease  itself.  The  increasing 
alarm  brings  out  our  moralistic  and  venge¬ 
ful  streaks.  Some  people  still  think  of  AIDS 
as  confined  to  homosexuals  and  drug  users. 
Yet  in  this  wretched  human  disaster,  they 
are  no  longer  the  only  target  of  AIDS. 

Two  years  ago  the  term  “safe  sex”  became 
familiar  in  gay  bars  and  bathhouses,  but  it 
certainly  was  not  a  staple  on  the  college 
campus.  Today  it  is.  Secrecy  breeds  ig¬ 
norance.  The  threat  of  AIDS  has  made  sex 
a  scary  proposition. 


We  keep  hearing  that  the  only  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  ourselves  with  a  new  lover  is  to  prac¬ 
tice  “safe  sex,”  but  what  exactly  is  safe 
sex?  Is  there  such  a  thing?  Is  it  simply  a 
matter  of  handing  a  condom  to  the  man  you 
sleep  with?  No.  Safe  sex  is  much  more  than 
that.  None  of  the  safe  sex  practices  mean 
anything  if  you  don't  use  discretion  in  your 
choice  of  a  sexual  partner.  And  having  sex, 
after  all,  is  a  choice.  You  can  say  no.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  contacting  any  sexually 
transmitted  disease  (STD),  herpes,  gonor¬ 
rhea,  and  AIDS,  etc.  aside  from  practicing 
celibacy  is  to  have  sex  with  one  partner 
whom  you’ve  known  for  years  and  whom 
you  know  does  not  sleep  with  anyone  else. 
Even  if  a  man  you  are  planning  to  have  sex 
with  has  had  only  one  girlfriend  in  the  past 
few  years,  you  must  still  trust  that  that 
woman  was  not  involved  with  other  men  who 
have  been  infected. 

Hazardous  sex  should  now  be  considered 
having  intimate  contact  on  a  first  date  with 
a  partner  whose  history  you  do  not  know. 
You  no  longer  sleep  with  just  one  sex  part¬ 
ner,  you  sleep  with  all  the  sex  partners  your 
partner  has  had.  Sex  between  two  virgins 
may  be  an  AIDS-free  encounter,  but  second 
or  subsequent  encounters  should  no  longer 
be  considered  “fear-free.” 

AIDS  is  something  that  must  be  discussed. 
We  sacrifice  some  spontaneity  in  our  love- 
making  to  do  this,  but  we  make  love  “safely.” 
And  that  puts  the  appeal  back  in  sex. 

We  are  all  playing  the  game  of  dating 
roulette.  When  across  the  U.S.  one  man  in 
thirty  is  infected... one  never  knows.  The  new 
foreplay  in  relationships  seems  to  be:  how 
do  you  ask  about  AIDS?  A  recent  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  had  this  excerpt 
about  AIDS: 

“Their  date  ends  in  her  apartment,  where 
she  offers  him  a  brandy  snifter  and  dims 
the  lights.  He  runs  his  finger  down  her 
cheek.  “I  think  I’m  falling  in  love  with  you.” 
he  murmurs.  “Oh,  I  feel  it  too,”  she  sighs, 
“but... well,  there’s  something  I  need  to  ask.” 
She  pauses,  “Have  you  ever  used  drugs 
intravenously,  had  a  blood  transfusion  or 
slept  with  another  man?”  OUCH! ! 

If  you  are  single,  AIDS  is  the  latest  bogy- 
man  to  haunt  your  social  life.  Just  how  do 
you  probe  your  partner’s  sexual  history? 
And  can  you  believe  what  you  are  told? 
Safe  sex  has  a  nice  ring  to  it,  but  there 
really  is  no  such  thing  anymore. 

Many  are  dropping  the  condom  campaign 
and  are  preaching  abstinence  among  the  un¬ 
married.  The  sexual  counter-revolution  may 
be  upon  us. 

The  spectre  of  AIDS  is  beginning  to  change 
our  lives  dramatically.  Casual  sex  will  be  fear¬ 
ed,  and  sex  may  become  a  more  dangerous 
temptation— like  the  forbidden  fruit  theme  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Already  young  single  people 
are  practicing  monogamy  more  and  more.  A 
recent  Gallup  poll  shows  that  75%  of  unmarried 
people  who  were  questioned  now  avoid  casual 
sex,  and  45%  say  that  they  had  only  one 
sexual  partner  in  the  past  year.  There  seems 
to  be  increased  interest  in  marriage.  Drink¬ 
ing,  casual  affairs,  and  dead-end  relation¬ 
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ships  are  out,  says  a  representative  from 
Great  Expectations,  the  nation’s  largest 
video  dating  service.  Those  polled  said  that 
kissing  would  be  their  only  sexual  involve¬ 
ment  on  a  first  date.  The  question  now  seems 
to  be  less  of  “Is  he/she  a  HOT  date?”  to 
more  of  “Is  he/she  a  SAFE  date?”  And  that 
is  good.  AIDS  can  kill  you,  and  no  roll  in 
the  hay  is  worth  that. 

As  Dr.  Ruth  Westheimer,  perhaps  the 
media’s  best-known  sex  advisor,  warns: 
“We  live  in  crazy  times.  We  ought  to  talk 
about  relationships  more.” 

If  it  is  true  that  a  famous  author  once 
observed,  that  the  real  reason  a  man  took 
a  woman  to  bed  was  for  the  privilege  of 
finishing  a  conversation  with  her;  only  with 
their  heads  on  pillows,  side  by  side,  and  their 
thoughts  starting  to  cross  over  into  dreams, 
could  a  man  and  woman  truly  come  to  the 


end  of  a  discussion;  then  it  had  better  be 
true  that  the  conversation  must  include 
AIDS  long  before  they  discuss  starry  nights 
in  bed. 

There  is  still  animal  magnetism,  sex  ap¬ 
peal.  When  George  Michael  croons  “Sex  is 
natural.  Sex  is  good,"  he  is  not  wrong,  in 
his  song,  “I  Want  Your  Sex.”  Sex  is  not  the 
enemy.  Bad  sexual  habits  are  Morals  aside, 
poor  judgment  can  lead  to  illness  or  even 
death. 

Sex  is  a  mystery,  something  of  which  we 
are  not  fully  in  control.  We  need  to  ap¬ 
proach  it  with  a  sense  of  awe  and  respect. 
Sex  has  many  consequences,  and  sex  is  a  gift 
which  brings  with  it  responsibility.  We  do 
not  solve  all  of  our  problems  by  re¬ 
membering  this,  but  at  least  we  do  not  fool 
ourselves.  Safer  sex  practices  are  the  best 
preventative  measures. 
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FEA TURES 


Study  opportunities  in  Madrid 


A 

Joan  M.  Funk 

Staff  reporter 

Attention  Spanish  students... Beautiful  Ma¬ 
drid  is  calling  you!  Madrid,  the  cultural  cen¬ 
ter  of  sunny  Spain,  offers  excellent  education¬ 
al  facilities,  a  world-famous  art  gallery, 
museums,  theaters,  enchanting  medieval 
buildings,  the  best  in  authentic  cuisine  and 
European  shopping  You  can  have  all  this  plus 
the  chance  to  study  the  Spanish  language  in 
its  native  environment. 

The  summer  program  in  Madrid  has  a  four¬ 
fold  purpose:  to  study,  to  travel,  to  enlarge 


cultural  horizons  and  to  acquire  a  broader 
understanding  of  world  problems. 

The  program  is  open  to  teachers,  college 
students  and  high  school  seniors  graduating 
in  1988.  Four  semesters  of  high  school  Spanish 
is  recommended,  or  a  basic  knowledge  of 
Spanish.  Only  35  students  can  be  accommodated 
in  the  program. 

College  students  can  take  courses  for  credit 
or  non-credit,  and  can  receive  six  to  nine 
credits  during  the  summer  program.  Five  dif¬ 
ferent  courses  are  being  offered:  Spanish 
Conversation,  special  topics  in  literature,  The 
Spanish  Novel  From  Regionalism  Through 
The  Generation  of  ‘98,  Contemporary  Spanish 
Issues,  and  a  special  project. 

Classes  are  held  at  the  Colegio  Mayor  Mar¬ 
ques  de  Ensenada,  Ciudad  Universitaria,  Ma¬ 
drid.  Classes  begin  at  8  a.m.  and  end  at  12:30 
p.m.  Regular  class  attendance  and  academic 
obligations  are  expected;  failure  to  meet  these 
will  result  in  dismissal  from  the  program 
without  refund.  Departure  date  is  June  30,  1988, 
from  Chicago. 

Students  will  be  housed  in  Colegio  Mayor 
Marques  de  Ensenada,  Avda,  a  Spanish  dormi¬ 
tory  similar  to  those  in  American  universities. 


‘Hair  of  the  Dog’ 


Look  at  the  man  in  the  staff  photo  accompany¬ 
ing  this  column.  Would  you  trust  anything  to 
a  man  with  this  hair  style?  That’s  been  my 
problem  lately;  my  hair  style  (what  there  is 
of  it)  stinks.  This  column  is  therefore  dedi¬ 
cated  to  all  you  blow-dryer  drop-outs  and  hair 
brush  flunkies  whose  success  has  been  hinder¬ 
ed  by  your  hair. 

In  our  society  today,  too  much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  our  looks.  How  many  times  have 
we  heard  that?  In  my  article  regarding  sex 
and  love  I  addressed  society  and  its  ill  ad¬ 
vice  pertaining  to  the  approach  of  a  member 
of  the  opposite  sex.  I  said,  in  effect,  that  do¬ 
ing  something  you  wouldn’t  normally  do  (i.e. 
simply  going  up  to  someone  and  asking  him/her 
out)  is  not  being  yourself,  and  society  says 
to  take  that  advice  (see  previous  “i.e.”)  and 
be  yourself.  How  many  times  in  life  will  we 
have  to  put  up  with  our  society’s  alchemistic 
two-sidedness? 

But  what  advice  does  society  give  us  regard¬ 
ing  looks?  How  about  hair:  are  there  two  sides 
to  every  follicle? 

I  recently  faced  the  hair  dilemma :  a  friend 
of  mine  I  hadn’t  seen  since  high  school  (that’s 
1983  for  me)  remarked  that  I  looked  like  a 
(and  I  quote)  “Hippy.”  Yikes!  Not  too  long 
ago,  I  had  a  friend  call  me  a  “Yuppie.”  What’s 


next?  “Loopy?”  Anyway,  I  was  trying  to  dis¬ 
creetly  mention  during  conversation  that  my 
hairline  was  receding  rapidly  -  to  the  point 
where  I  started  to  pay  attention  to  those  hair 
replacement  commercials  -  but  my  old  high 
school  chum  was  only  interested  in  the  hair 
cascading  over  my  shoulders.  Which  is  worse? 
Having  hair  that  is  too  long,  or  having  no 
hair  at  all  (at  age  22!)? 

Other  problems  with  my  hair  came  to  mind. 
It  doesn’t  dry  fast  enough  and  blow  dryers 
won’t  work  -  they  make  me  look  like  that 
famed  photograph  of  Albert  Einstein.  There 
is  no  part  in  my  hair,  but  I  chalk  this  up  to 
poor  grooming  lessons  from  my  parents ;  my 
haircuts  always  involved  a  bowl-like  apparatus 
and  my  hair  was  always  combed  straight 
down  on  both  sides.  Twelve  to  15  years  later, 
my  hair  still  wants  to  remain  straight  down; 
it  won’t  stay  parted  on  the  side,  and  really 
looks  (if  you’ll  forgive  this  word)  dorky  part¬ 
ed  down  the  center.  I  tried  combing  it  straight 
back  to  make  a  wave  above  my  forehead,  but 
after  it  dried,  the  wave  came  crashing  down 
over  my  eyes. 

My  mother  suggested  perms  and  I  joked 
back,  “I’d  rather  get  a  crew-cut!  ”  Well,  that 
moment  of  truth  came  -  I  got  a  crew-cut.  It 
was  a  horrifying  shock  at  first,  seeing  myself 
with  no  visible  means  of  support  (for  my  hats). 
People  I  thought  I  resembled  started  running 
through  my  mind.  I  pictured  myself  as  a 
radiation  victim,  a  grossly  deformed  Sidney 
Greenstreet,  a  Yul  Brynner  double  for  “The 
King  and  I,”  and  a  demented  chainsaw  kill¬ 
er  from  Tennessee.  Reactions  of  those  around 
me  were  interesting,  to  say  the  least:  total 
strangers  stared  intently  at  me,  my  adoring 
mother  -  with  tears  welled  up  in  her  eyes  - 
cried,  “Oh,  Michael,  grow  it  back!”  my 
brother  -  who  was  once  a  U.S.  Marine  and 
had  been  forced  to  get  a  crew  himself  -  call¬ 
ed  me  “a  350-pound  peach !  ” 

Ah,  but  the  joke’s  on  him  - 1  only  weigh  330 
pounds. 


We  want  your  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  story  ideas. 

Do  you  or  a  friend  have  an  interesting  job 
or  hobby?  What  awards  or  accomplishments 
have  you  earned? 

Let  us  know.  We  want  to  focus  on  PUC  students  and 
former  students  in  the  CHRONICLE. 

If  you  have  a  story  idea,  call  us  at  (219)  989-2547, 
(219)  989-2548,  1-800-288-0799  ext.  2547/2548,  or 
drop  us  a  note  at  the  CHRONICLE  office  -  E-217,  Purdue 
Calumet,  Hammond,  Indiana  46323-2094 _ 


Special  requests  concerning  roommate  prefer¬ 
ence,  private  room,  etc.  will  be  accepted 
with  the  application  and  honored  according  to 
availability. 

Students  have  the  opportunity  to  take  trips 
on  weekends  while  the  program  is  in  session 
provided  all  necessary  arrangements  are 
made  with  their  resident  director. 

The  program  will  be  staffed  by  persons  ex¬ 
perienced  in  living,  studying,  and  traveling 
abroad.  Dr.  Celestino  Ruiz,  a  native  of  Spain 
and  director  of  the  program,  will  oversee  the 
program.  He  will  also  be  available  for  per¬ 
sonal  counseling  and  academic  advising  for 
program  participants. 

A  student  can  choose  between  two  plans  to 
attend  the  summer  program.  PLAN  A  costs 
$1,675,  based  on  double  occupancy.  This  fee 
includes :  Round  trip  air  transportation  from 
Chicago  to  Madrid;  Transfers  to  and  from  air¬ 
port  to  dormitories;  Room  and  three  meals 
daily;  Swimming  pool,  tennis  and  basketball 
courts;  Administrative  staff  at  Colegio  Mayor; 
Bus  transportation  for  excursions;  Visits  to 
cultural  sites ;  Full  day  excursions  to  Toledo; 
Full  day  excursions  to  El  Escorial,  Valley  of 
the  Fallen,  Segovia,  and  La  Granja;  Final  ex¬ 


cursion  -  five  days  to  southern  Spain.  PLAN  A 
will  conclude  on  Aug.  4, 1988. 

PLAN  B  costs  $1,299  based  on  double  oc¬ 
cupancy  and  includes  everything  listed  above 
except  the  final  five-day  excursion  to  southern 
Spain.  Students  on  this  plan  will  return  on 
July  28, 1988. 

These  fees  are  based  on  current  air  and 
dormitory  tariffs  and  exchange  rates.  They 
ARE  subject  to  change. 

These  fees  do  NOT  include  the  following : 
tuition,  textbooks,  cover  tips,  independent 
travel,  gifts,  entertainment,  major  medical 
insurance  or  a  passport. 

Tuition  for  an  undergraduate  Indiana  resi¬ 
dent  is  $55  per  credit  hour.  Graduate  rates  are 
$70.25  per  credit  hour.  Fees  for  non-resident 
of  Indiana  are  approximately  double. 

Applications  are  available  in  the  Foreign 
Language  Department  on  second  floor  in  Law- 
she  Hall.  For  information  concerning  pay¬ 
ment  schedule,  contact  Dr.  Ruiz  in  office 
0206,  phone  989-2378. 


Secretaries  Week 


by  Cindy  Hall 

Staff  Reporter 

National  Secretaries  Week  is  April  25-29. 

Secretaries  Week  is  a  week  in  particular 
that  I  think  should  be  changed  to  National 
Women’s  Week.  I  feel  this  way  only  be¬ 
cause  far  too  many  women  do  numerous 
unnoticed  and  unappreciated  things  for 
just  about  anyone,  regardless  if  they  are 
bosses,  co-workers,  family  or  friends. 

Whether  that  special  lady  who  works  for 
you  is  a  secretary  or  not,  this  week  is  a 
perfect  opportunity  to  show  your  apprecia 
tion  to  her  for  anything  she  might  have 
taken  care  of  for  you.  You  would  be  sur¬ 


prised  just  how  much  a  simple  thanks  can 
mean  to  a  woman  who  has  gone  out  of  her 
way  to  help  you. 

Appreciation  can  certainly  go  a  long  way. 
A  thanks  today  may  insure  her  help  another 
day.  Life  in  the  80s  seems  to  be  a  whole 
lot  easier  to  survive  with  a  little  help  from 
a  friend. 

Remember,  April  25-29  is  National  Secre¬ 
taries  Week,  so  take  the  opportunity  now 
to  do  something  special  for  her  or  just  say 
thanks,  because  if  you  don’t,  another  day 
might  just  be  too  late. 


English  Professor  is 
PUC’s  “Easy  Rider” 


John  E.  Williamson 

Staff  reporter 

When  you  think  of  the  words  “English  De¬ 
partment,”  you  may  think  of  stiff  and  dull 
subjects  and  of  professors,  staid  and  bearded 
gentlemen  who  are  always  ready  to  correct 
your  grammar  and  spew  forth  a  Shakespearean 
quote.  This  stereotype  is  almost  never  true. 

Professor  Clement  Stacy  is  one  example. 

Clement  Stacy  rides  a  Harley. 

Stacy  has  been  riding  motorcycles  off  and 
on  for  the  last  41  years,  taking  breaks,  he 
says,  “for  college  and  grad  school.”  He  says 
that  he  rides  “simply  because  I  enjoy  it,”  and 
has  a  collection  that  numbers  “at  least  seven” 
at  last  count  and  his  collection  is  constantly 
growing.  The  bikes  are  of  a  wide  variety; 
among  them  is  a  Honda  Gold  Wing,  a  Yamaha 
650,  a  Lambretta  scooter  and  an  ancient  Puchs 
motorbike  complete  with  sidecar.  He  start¬ 
ed  the  collection  when  he  was  13  years  old, 
with  a  “Whizzer”  mini-bike.  Until  the  last 
few  years,  he  rode  motorcycles  to  PUC  during 
summers  and  still  laughs  about  the  looks  he 
got  while  riding  dressed  in  a  shirt  and  tie. 
Although  he  doesn’t  own  a  black  jacket  with 
a  clever  slogan  like  “James  Joyce  Rules” 
stenciled  on  back,  he  does  own  a  leather  jacket 
and  boots  with  his  name  on  them,  which  he 
always  wears  when  he  rides.  Stacy  says  that 
although  his  wife  and  children  are  all  in  favor 
of  his  riding,  (in  fact,  his  son  often  accompanies 
him)  his  mother  is  certain  that  he’ll  “be 
killed  each  year.”  But  Stacy  says  that  he  has 
never  fallen  while  riding  and  always  takes 
care  to  wear  a  helmet  and  avoid  heavy  traf¬ 
fic. 

Stacy  takes  frequent  cross-country  bike 
trips  and  goes  on  a  three-day  ride  every  sum¬ 
mer.  His  longest  trip  was  “about  3,800  miles... 
through  Colorado,  the  Ozarks,  the  Canyon.” 
He  normally  makes  several  stops  at  road¬ 
side  inns  and  coffee  shops  along  the  way  and 


never  tells  the  people  he  meets  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  “What  I  enjoy  most. ..is  to  collect  the 
impressions  of  people  who  see  a  solitary  man 
on  a  cycle  instead  of  in  a  sedan. ..some  are 
amused,  some  appalled.”  Several  strange  and 
amusing  circumstances  have  occurred  during 
these  trips,  among  them  the  time  he  stopped 
at  a  country  fair  being  held  in  a  small  town. 
“I  got  out  and  walked  around  for  a  while. .  and 
these  young  bikers  wearing  jackets  and  riding 
together  came  up  to  me.  One  of  them  puts  an 
arm  on  my  shoulder  and  says,  ‘C’mon  Old- 
Timer,  you  can  park  with  us’ !  ” 

Since  he  now  resides  closer  to  PUC,  he  no 
longer  rides  a  motorcycle  to  work,  but  still 
takes  trips  from  time  to  time.  He  says  that  he 
stays  away  from  the  main  avenues  and  rides 
instead  on  rural  roads.  A  regular  summer’s 
trip  these  days  is  “taking  1-65  down  to  Lafay¬ 
ette  and  back.”  He  enjoys  “taking  in  the 
countryside.  A  normal  ride  may  take  three 
hours  to  go  50  miles.  I  enjoy  seeing  the  coun¬ 
try  the  way  you  can’t  see  it  from  a  car.” 


Coal  and  diamonds  are 
made  of  the  same  chemi¬ 
cal  element — carbon. 


"To  teach  is  to  learn 
twice."  Joseph  Joubert 
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VIEWS 


PUC  needs  subsidized  childcare 


Recently,  there  has  been  a  focus 
on  child  care  on  several  different 
levels.  In  the  February  issue  of  Ms. 
magazine,  the  presidential  candidates’ 
records  on  child  care  are  reviewed. 
The  Act  for  Better  Child  Care  went 
before  national  legislators  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  a  vote.  Channel  11,  the 
local  public  broadcasting  station, 
presented  the  special,  “Who  Will 
Care  for  America’s  Children?”  Child 
care  is  a  hot  topic  right  now  and  it 
should  be,  because  how  we,  as  a  so- 
city,  care  for  children  today  will  be 
reflected  in  our  society  in  years  to 
come. 

The  Purdue  University  Calumet 
Child  Care  Center  recently  received 
national  accreditation.  This  is  quite 
an  honor  for  the  program  and  the 
university.  We  feel  that  any  person 
using  the  PUC  Child  Care  Center 
can  feel  good  about  taking  their, 
his  or  her  child  there.  It’s  a  shame 
that  more  PUC  students  don’t  take 
advantage  of  this  service. 

The  fact  is  -  they  can’t.  It’s  not 
because  they  don’t  want  to,  it’s  be¬ 
cause  many  can’t  afford  to.  The 
Center  doesn’t  charge  “out  of  this 
world”  prices.  A  quality  program 
costs  money  and  the  cost  is  enough 
to  prohibit  student  parents  from  using 
the  service. 

Many  of  these  student  parents 
must  rely  on  friends  and  family  to 
watch  their  children  while  they  attend 
classes  or  work  to  put  themselves 
through  school.  This  adds  to  the 
pressures  and  strain  of  attending 
college  and  raising  a  family  at  the 


same  time.  After  paying  tuition, 
managing  a  household  and  a  family, 
there  isn’t  usually  much  left  over  for 
child  care. 

The  goal  of  the  National  Coalition 
for  Campus  Child  Care  is  to  set  up 
ideal  child  care  centers  across  the 
country.  Rebecca  Hill,  secretary  of 
the  coalition  said  that  many  campus¬ 
es,  such  as  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  lower  child  care  center  rates 
for  students  and  university  faculty. 

One  California  campus  administra¬ 
tion  has  even  purchased  five  slots 


“If  there  is  a  real  demand  for 
it,  we’ll  consider  it  and  see  what 
we  can  do,’’  Combs  added.  “I’d 
be  interested  in  seeing  how  other 
colleges  do  it.’’ 


in  the  child  care  program  to  use  as 
a  recruiting  tool  for  faculty. 

A  subsidized  child  care  program 
could  serve  as  a  useful  marketing 
tool  for  PUC.  A  subsidized  child  care 
program  is  needed  at  PUC. 

We  urge  the  PUC  administration 
to  look  at  the  possibility  of  subsidizing 
the  PUC  Child  Care  Center  in  some 
way.  We  understand  that  funds  must 
be  allocated,  reallocated  and  bud¬ 
geted.  But,  a  subsidized  program 
would  help  not  only  PUC  students, 
but  also  the  university  as  a  whole. 

Former  president  of  the  Women- 
to-Women  group,  Carol  Sease,  was 
working  on  a  study  and  petition  for 
a  subsidized  child  care  program 
when  she  passed  away  late  last  year. 


According  to  Chancellor  Richard 
J.  Combs,  he  has  heard  nothing 
more  about  the  study  since  Sease’s 
death.  “I’m  very  interested  in  find¬ 
ing  out  what  became  of  that  study,” 
he  said. 

“A  price  cut  for  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty,  in  terms  of  day  care,  is  possible, 
but  there  is  nothing  currently  in  the 
planning  stages.  No  one  has  raised 
the  question,”  Combs  said. 

“If  there  is  a  real  demand  for  it, 
we’ll  consider  it  and  see  what  we  can 
do,”  Combs  added.  “I’d  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  seeing  how  other  colleges  do 
it.” 

We  think  the  need  is  evident  if  you 
look  at  the  facts.  The  largest  group 
on  our  campus  is  women  aged  30-39. 
Many  of  these  women  are  single  par¬ 
ents  returning  to  school.  Look  at  the 
nature  of  a  commuter  campus.  The 
“atypical”  student  has  become  “typi¬ 
cal.”  Many  of  our  students  come  to 
school  part-time,  work  and  have 
families.  Money  and  time  are  criti¬ 
cal  factors  for  all  students.  Perhaps 
the  pressure  of  parenting  and  attend¬ 
ing  school  at  the  same  time  could  be 
lessened  if  students  knew  that  their 
children  were  being  cared  for  by  ac¬ 
credited  workers  in  a  quality  pro¬ 
gram  that  they  could  afford. 

We  understand  what  Chancellor 
Combs  means  when  he  says,  “We 
must  always  watch  so  as  not  to  di¬ 
minish  the  quality  of  instruction  on 
our  campus,  that  is  our  prime  con¬ 
cern.”  Money  has  been  found  through 
student  service  fees,  etc.  to  help  fund 
the  fitness  center  (free  to  PUC  stu¬ 


dents),  student  programming  board 
(free  movies  and  entertainment 
acts)  and  the  Chronicle,  the  student 
newspaper.  We  know  that  these 
are  worthwhile  avenues  for  student 
service  fees  and  other  funds,  but  we 
also  know  that  a  badly  needed  ser¬ 
vice  is  being  overlooked. 

“A  price  cut  for  students  and 
faculty,  in  terms  of  day  care, 
is  possible,  but  there  is  nothing 
currently  in  the  planning  stages. 
No  one  has  raised  the  question,” 
Combs  said. 

Yes,  we  also  understand  that  not 
all  students  have  children.  Do  all 
the  students  take  advantage  of  the 
fitness  center  program,  SPB  movies, 
or  the  Chronicle? 

Money  has  been  found  for  other 
worthwhile  activities.  We  understand 
that  this  can’t  happen  overnight, 
but  we  must  get  the  momentum  going 
now  to  discover  exact  needs  and  de¬ 
vise  a  proposal. 

Chancellor  Combs  has  expressed 
a  desire  to  listen.  It  is  up  to  the  PUC 
faculty  and  students  to  make  the 
need  for  subsidized  campus  child 
care  known  to  the  administration. 
Ater  all,  our  children  are  this  so¬ 
ciety’s  greatest  resources. 

Any  opinion  column  labeled  editonal  that  appears 
on  the  Chronicle's  views  pages  without  a  byline 
reflects  the  opinion  of  the  PUC  Chronicle  Edi¬ 
torial  Board.  That  board  consists  of  the  Editor -in  - 
Chief.  Managing  Editor.  News  Editor,  and  Views 
Editor.  Views  expressed  in  an  editorial  do  not  re¬ 
flect  the  views  of  the  university,  faculty  or  students. 


So,  Jesse  Jackson’s  campaign  is  going  well. 
It  looks  like  he  may  have  a  shot  at  being  nom¬ 
inated  and  if  so,  the  presidency  is  not  an  un¬ 
realistic  end  to  his  campaign.  What  does  this 
mean  to  the  public? 

I’m  sure  that  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
believe  that  racism  cannot  possibly  exist  to 
the  extent  that  it  does  because  we  have  a 


Jesse  Jackson  is  a  great  puppet 


black  candidate.  “Only  in  America”  they  say. 
That  belief  is  common  and  it  is  exactly  what 
we  are  supposed  to  believe,  but  it’s  an  illusion. 
All  of  his  rhetoric  is  designed  to  enhance  this 
illusion.  Jackson  wants  to  be  seen  as  the  un¬ 
der-dog,  the  champion  of  the  down-trodden, 
hero  and  diplomat;  the  absolute  opposite  of 
your  average  politician. 

Amy  Carter  sums  up  Jackson’s  catch-all 
career  goals  adequately,  “(He  is)  the  only, 
candidate  who’s  good  on  women’s  issues.  .  . 
the  only  candidate  who  talks  about  justice  for 
the  Palestinians  and  justice  in  Nicaragua  . . . 
the  only  candidate  who  supports  gay  rights 
and  he’s  the  only  candidate  who  talks  about 
South  Africa  at  all.”  And  a  partridge  in  a 
pear  tree.  Don’t  get  me  wrong,  I’m  all  for 
justice  and  all  of  that.  Anyone  who’s  ever 
read  anything  that  I’ve  written  knows  where 


I  stand  on  the  Palestinian  issue,  the  rights  of 
workers  and  the  problems  facing  minorities. 
I  tend  to  view  all  of  these  things  as  symptoms 
of  a  larger  problem  rather  than  a  hodge-podge 
of  problems  that  each  require  separate  solu¬ 
tions.  Jackson  doesn’t.  If  he  did,  he  would  not 
be  in  the  position  that  he’s  in  at  present. 

The  world  of  politics  is  close  knit  and  only 
those  woven  of  the  same  cloth  have  a  chance 
of  being  accepted  by  either  party.  Not  every¬ 
one  can  run  and  it’s  this  basic  truth  that  al¬ 
lows  the  incumbent  to  be  re-elected  again  and 
again.  How  does  this  apply  to  Jackson,  you 
say?  I’m  glad  you  asked.  His  “radical”  ideas, 
even  those  bordering  on  socialism  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  “party”  people  and  his  finan¬ 
cial  backers  but  only  as  long  as  they  remain 
ideas.  If  Jackson  would  do  so  much  as  think 
of  implementing  his  ideas  while  in  office,  he 


would  be  met  with  resistance  and  eventually 
be  ousted.  But  rest  assured,  that  situation 
rarely  comes  about.  The  party  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  see  that  their  interests  will  be  ser¬ 
ved  and  that  the  rich  and  powerful  will  not  be 
double-crossed.  Jesse  Jackson  has  come  this 
far  because  he’s  proved  to  be  a  great  puppet. 

It’s  a  safe  bet  that  if  elected,  Jackson  will 
continue  to  sympathize  with  workers  while 
giving  more  control  to  the  corporations,  he 
will  continue  to  meet  with  Yassar  Arafat 
while  keeping  Israel  happy,  and  Nicaragua 
.  .  well  maybe  arms  will  be  sold  to  Iraq  next 
time.  Meet  the  new  boss  -  Same  as  the  old 
boss . . . 

Tammy  Dahbur  is  a  PUC  student.  The  views 
expressed  in  this  column  are  hers  and  do  not 
reflect  the  opinion  of  the  Chronicle,  university, 
faculty,  or  students. 


Purdue  students  recently  witnessed  a  dem¬ 
onstration  by  InCar  on  March  23  that  result¬ 
ed  from  a  column  written  in  the  Hammond 
Times  about  Purdue  by  Ernie  Hernandez, 
columnist  to  the  Times  and  advisor  to  the 
Purdue  Chronicle.  The  demonstration  was 
covered  by  the  News  Editor  and  an  article 
written  about  the  protest  in  the  April  4  Chron¬ 
icle.  This  has  clearly  become  a  PUC  campus 


Student  express  opinionabout  Chronicle  advisor 


issue.  All  students  should  have  the  right  to 
express  their  opinions  about  their  campus 
newspaper’s  advisor.  Here’s  my  view. 

Ernie  Hernandez,  before  you  write  a  col¬ 
umn,  why  don’t  you  do  a  little  research  on 
your  subject  matter?  The  only  research  I  can 
see  in  your  article  was  get  out  a  large  diction¬ 
ary  and  look  up  “pugnacious”  and  “ceratop- 
ogonidae.”  Why  didn’t  you  look  up  “com¬ 
munism”  while  you  were  madly  searching 
for  those  two  words,  which  I’m  sure  was  done 
to  impress  your  readers. 

Well,  according  to  the  dictionary,  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  “communism”  is:  “a  theory  or  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  community  ;  with  all  members 
sharing  in  the  work  and  the  products.”  This 
definition  clearly  means  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  not  communist.  So  you  don’t  make  any 
sense  in  your  article  (3/13/88,  Hammond 
Times),  when  you  claim  that  “those  campus 
curs.  .  have  been  trying  to  Sovietlze  us  for 


the  last  half  century.” 

Incidently,  I  hope  you  meant  by  “curs” 
contemptible  people,  not  dogs  of  mixed  breed: 
or  maybe  you  did  mean  the  latter  definition. 
And  you  called  the  people  who  are  anti-racist: 
“gnats.”  This  is  a  compliment,  as  gnats  are 
small  but  they  bite  and  sting,  and  since  you 
devoted  an  entire  article  to  gnats,  we  really 
must  bother  you. 

I  had  to  laugh  when  you  referred  to  “my 
Dixie-flag  allies.”  These  words  reek  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan!  What  is  most  shocking,  is  that 
you  consider  these  racist  people  your  allies. 
The  KKK  would  like  to  exterminate  all  non¬ 
white  people.  Unfortunately  Ernie,  if  you  look 
in  the  mirror,  the  KKK  would  have  to  ex¬ 
terminate  you  as  well. 

You  ranted  and  raved  about  the  May  Day 
5-by-4  inch  ad,  but  in  the  March  18  Chronicle 
an  8-by-4  inch  ad  appeared  with  words  lifted 
from  your  article.  Did  your  “allies”  cough  up 


the  money  for  these  lies? 

As  for  InCar,  it  is  an  international  multi¬ 
racial  organization  committed  to  opposing 
racist  ideas  and  practices  by  deeds  as  well  as 
words.  See  Ernie,  you  do  not  have  to  be  a 
communist  to  be  a  member  of  InCar. 

I  will  give  scant  attention  to  your  slander¬ 
ous  remark  about  a  professor  at  PUC  who 
you  claim  “ventured  to  dangle  grades  of  ‘A’ 
to  those  students  who  obey.  .  .and  participate 
in  the  Chicago  May  Day  demonstration.” 
Why  investigate?  You  know  very  well  the  name 
erf  who  you  are  falsely  charging  No  courage  to 
print  it,  huh,  Ernie?  Look  up  slander,  Ernie. 

All  I  can  say  Ernie,  is  that  you  are  a  racist. 
You  and  your  article  employed  scare  tactics 
to  the  public  by  filling  them  with  fear  of  com¬ 
munism.  The  Chronicle  doesn’t  need  a  racist 
advisor. 

Arlene  Tasker  is  a  PUC  student,  the  view  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  column  are  hers  and  do  not  re¬ 
flect  the  opinion  of  the  Chronicle,  the  univer¬ 
sity,  faculty,  or  students. 
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Torture  in  the  Eighties 

The  amnesty  fight  continues 


When  you  live  a  sheltered  life  in  a  small 
town  as  I  do,  it's  easy  to  be  lulled  into 
thinking  that  all  is  well  in  the  world.  It 
is  easy  to  forget  that  governments  are  getting 
away  with  murder,  and  that  torture  has 
become  all  too  commonplace  in  the  world. 
We  must  remember  that  life  goes  beyond  the 
safety  of  home,  school  and  city. 

Last  week  I  was  sitting  on  my  com¬ 
fortable  couch,  in  my  comfortable  living 
room,  inside  my  comfortable  home,  think¬ 
ing  about  what  a  wonderful  day  it  had  been. 
I  was  in  my  quiet  house  after  having  a  good 
meal,  with  my  radio  rocking  me  into  a  peace¬ 
ful  sleep,  until  I  heard  the  d.j.  say  something 
about  a  prisoner  and  something  about  torture. 
And  as  I  listened  to  the  words,  I  opened  my 
eyes. 

Torture,  the  dirty  little  secret  of  modern 
politics,  is  the  very  word  that  tears  open  a 
horror  deep  within  each  one  of  us.  Unlike 
general  terms  for  human  suffering  like  war 
or  revolution,  torture  terrifies  us.  True,  we 
may  not  have  experienced  it,  but  we  know 
about  it  because  we  have  all  experienced 
its  elements :  our  skin  has  at  one  time  been 
burned  ever  so  slightly;  or  we  have  known, 
however  briefly,  what  it  feels  like  to  be 
hungry  or  exhausted.  But  for  how  long? 
True  torture  we  do  not  know. 

The  d.j.  talked  about  a  group  I  had  grown 
familiar  with  in  1986.  He  mentioned  Amnesty 


Dr.  Wright’s  Audi  parked  in  a  student 
parallel  parking  space. 


International.  Whenever  I  hear  about  the 
work  of  Amnesty  International,  I  have  a  little 
more  hope  for  humanity.  Since  its  establish¬ 
ment  in  London  in  1961,  Amnesty  Interna¬ 
tional  (A. I.)  has  become  more  influential. 
The  organization  now  has  more  than  a 
half  million  members  in  150  countries.  One 
of  its  most  visible  works— the  freeing  of 
political  prisoners— was  brought  home  to 
many  of  us  two  years  ago  when  this  non¬ 
partisan  human  rights  organization  celebrat¬ 
ed  its  25th  anniversary  with  the  help  of  some 
of  the  world's  top  rock  musicians  and  per¬ 
formers. 

Sting,  U2,  Bryan  Adams,  Peter  Gabriel, 
and  Lou  Reed  were  among  the  musicians 
who  performed  in  a  series  of  six  benefit 
concerts  for  the  human  rights  group  in  1986 
with  the  “Conspiracy  of  Hope”  Tour. 

The  final  concert  of  that  tour  at  Giants 
Stadium  in  New  Jersey  was  broadcast  live 
on  MTV  and  on  the  Westwood  One  Radio 
Network.  A  portion  of  each  concert  was  de¬ 
voted  to  talking  about  the  jailing  and  tor¬ 
ture  of  political  prisoners,  called  “prisoners 
of  conscience.”  These  are  individuals  who 
have  been  imprisoned  for  expressing  their 
beliefs  or  opposition  to  a  government  in  a 
non-violent  way. 

Rolling  Stone  called  A. I.  a  “human  rights 
archipelago,”  with  a  string  of  thousands  of 
chapters  across  the  world.  Each  chapter  is 
a  kind  of  an  island  of  concern  for  human 
rights,  wielding  little  power  and  attracting 
little  notice  until  all  chapters  join  forces. 
Each  chapter  consists  of  15  to  20  people  who 
meet  every  so  often  to  write  letters  or  send 
telegrams  on  behalf  of  political  prisoners 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Altogether,  there  are 
some  500,000  members,  and  their  goal  is 
simple:  to  free  prisoners  of  conscience  and 
put  an  end  to  torture  and  executions.  The 
message  apparently  gets  through.  Kids  leav¬ 
ing  the  1986  concerts  picked  up  all  the  hand¬ 
out  postcards  they  had  earlier  tossed  on  the 
floors. 

As  rock  star  Sting  puts  it:  “As  a  pen  pal, 
you  get  to  write  to  the  leader  of  some  re¬ 
pressive  regime,  basically  making  a  nuis- 


Torrl  Ogden 

Editor-in-chief 

Dr.  William  Wright,  director  of  continuing 
education,  owns  a  black  Audi  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  parks  in  a  student  parking  space, 
usually  the  parallel  spaces  in  the  east  Por¬ 
ter  lot. 

He  parks  there  to  avoid,  as  he  says,  “the 
dings  and  dents”  on  his  new  car. 

Dr.  Wright  avoids  getting  a  ticket  for 
parking  in  student  spaces  by  using  a  con¬ 
tinuing  education  student  parking  permit 
which  he  distributes  from  his  office  “as 
necessary.” 

“For  the  most  part,  I  feel  I  don’t  take 
a  student  space.  There  are  usually  several 


ance  of  yourself  to  free  someone  being 
tortured.  It’s  the  rebelliousness  of  rock  turned 
to  good  use  at  last.” 

Some  reporters  were  fast  to  criticize  the 
rock  musicians  for  becoming  so  closely 
aligned  with  one  certain  cause.  Some  were 
accused  of  using  A.I.  as  a  gimmick,  but 
as  lead  singer  for  U2,  Bono,  said,  “When 
the  record  company  showed  us  their  list 
of  possible  gimmicks,  I  don’t  remember 
Amnesty  being  one  of  them.”  Mixing  music 
with  politics  is  still  considered  taboo  by  some 
purists  in  the  industry.  The  stars  were 
aware,  too,  that  some  people  had  become 
“aided  out”  after  all  the  benefit  concerts 
that  popped  up  after  Live-Aid  in  1985  which 
sponsored  the  African  relief  fund  in  Ethi¬ 
opia. 

But  music  somehow  reached  the  people 
where  the  governments  had  previously  fail¬ 
ed.  Bono  continued  by  saying,  “Rock  ’n’ 
roll  has  waken  up  a  lot  of  people.”  On  the 
subject  of  rock  and  responsibility  former 
Genesis  lead  singer  Peter  Gabriel  said, 
“Rock  musicians  have  a  worldwide  audience 
that  transcends  race  and  nationality  in  a  way 
that  is  quite  unique.” 

What  seemed  to  be  lacking  was  the  political 
will  of  governments  to  stop  torturing  people. 
A.I.  needed  the  people  to  wake  up.  And 
wake  up  the  people  did.  The  1986  concerts 
were  regarded  as  among  the  finest  of  the 
year.  Jack  Healey,  Head  of  Amnesty’s  U  S. 
section,  said  the  initial  Conspiracy  of  Hope 
tour  raised  more  than  $2.4  million  dollars 
and  more  than  doubled  Amnesty’s  member¬ 
ship  by  attracting  40,000  new  members  the 
first  leg  of  the  tour  alone.  And  A.I.  has 
continued  to  be  very  popular  on  campuses 
across  the  country.  As  Healey  puts  it:  “I 
used  to  go  to  colleges  to  speak  and  I  would 
have  six  or  seven  students  show  up;  now,  I 
get  60,  70,  hundreds,  even  a  thousand  stu¬ 
dents  at  a  time." 

After  the  concerts,  A.I.  released  a  report 
which  stated  that  more  than  a  third  of  the 
world’s  governments  have  used  or  condoned 
the  practice  of  turture  thus  far  in  the  1980s, 
but  it  does  not  specifically  “blacklist”  any 


vacant  student  spaces  when  I  park  there,” 
Wright  said. 

When  reminded  of  the  parallel  staff  park¬ 
ing  spaces  in  the  east  library  parking  lot, 
Wright  said  those  weren’t  convenient. 

Police  Chief  Glenn  Conor  said  “we  can 
only  give  tickets  according  to  the  permit 
in  the  window.  If  we  know  a  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  is  using  a  student  parking  permit  improp¬ 
erly  we’ll  ticket  them.  But,  it’s  catch  as 
catch  can.  All  of  our  student  patrols  would 
have  to  know  the  car.” 

Perhaps  the  PUC  police  department  should 
be  the  only  office  on  campus  to  distribute  any 
and  all  parking  permits? 


certain  countries  because  organizers  say  it 
would  be  incomplete  and  open  to  political 
misuse. 

A.I.  states  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  the  last  10  years  have  been  put  to 
death,  illegally  and  deliberately,  by  their 
governments,  whether  by  the  regular  army 
or  police,  by  security  forces  or  so-called 
“death  squads.”  The  victims  may  simply 
disagree  with  forces  in  charge  or  they  may 
do  nothing  at  all.  Some  countries  have  had 
massive  cover-ups  to  conceal  the  abuse; 
whereas,  some  governments  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  ridding  “undesirables,”  as  did  the 
Communist  Khmer  Rouge  in  1975-79  in  Kam¬ 
puchea  (formerly  Cambodia ) . 

Since  1980,  A.I.  has  made  appeals  on  be¬ 
half  of  over  3,000  torture  victims  in  45 
countries.  But  torture  is  far  from  being  limit¬ 
ed  to  certain  cases.  It  is  a  worldwide  problem. 
And  underdeveloped  communist  countries 
are  not  the  only  culprits.  The  practice  con¬ 
tinues  in  many  areas  of  the  world.  A.I. 
has  found  evidence  that  torture  has  been 
applied  in  developed  countries.  There  are 
many  instances  of  police  brutality  recorded 
by  A.I.  in  the  United  States. 

The  scope  of  A.I.  is  as  broad  as  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  abuse.  No  one  has  ever  seriously 
or  successfully  challenged  the  objectivity 
and  the  political  impartiality  of  the  A.I. 
research.  Neither  the  far  left  nor  the  far 
right  can  dispute  Amnesty  International  as 
being  nonpolitical  and  nonpartisan.  That  is 
its  greatest  strength.  And  for  its  efforts, 
A.I.  received  the  1977  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

The  A.I.  reports  have  received  overwhelm¬ 
ing  praise  from  other  human  rights  organi¬ 
zations.  More  surprising,  the  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  often  finds  itself  at  odds 
with  human  rights  groups,  has  responded 
favorably  to  the  A.I.  reports. 

Part  1  of  2  (to  be  continued  in  4-29-88 
issue  of  the  Chronicle! 

Kristina  Obsenica  is  a  PUC  student.  The 
views  expressed  in  this  column  are  hers  and 
do  not  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  Chronicle, 
the  university,  the  faculty  or  the  students. 


The  continuing  education  student 
parking  permit. 


Reader’s  View 

Who’s  Upset 

To  the  Editor: 

Recently  an  article  concerning  my  bid  for 
the  next  Dr.  Who  appeared  in  the  Chronicle 
(4-4-88  issue).  I,  nor  my  wife  Kathy,  ap¬ 
preciate  the  misquoting  concerning  her  par¬ 
ticipation  and  enthusiasm  in  my  dream  of 
becoming  the  next  Doctor  (Who).  The  above 
mentioned  misquoting  has  deeply  affected 
Kathy.  She  is  not  an  uncaring  slob  (as 
represented  in  the  article).  A  lot  of  work 
and  love  went  into  my  costume.  Kathy  and  I 
don’t  appreciate  such  badly  misquoted 
material.  It  was  taken  extremely  out  of 
context  and  misquoted.  I  would  appreciate  a 
formal  apology  from  Ray  Martinez,  both  in 
writing  and  in  person.  Glen  O.  Nuttall,  Jr. 
To  Mr.  Nuttall: 

I  did  not  purposely  write  an  article  to  make 
your  wife  out  as  you  say  in  your  own  words, 
“an  uncaring  slob.”  She  made  it  most  clear 
throughout  the  interview  that  she  didn't  want 
to  appear  in  the  limelight.  A  careful  read¬ 
ing  of  the  story  will  prove  that  I  clearly 
intended  to  illustrate  that  feeling  If  you  feel 
that  I  misrepresented  that  feeling,  then  I 
apologize.  Otherwise,  I  stand  by  my  story. 

Ray  Martinez 
Staff  Reporter 


Vie  ws  Policy 


The  ultimate  goal  of  The  Chronicle 
views  page  is  to  stimulate  discussion 
and  action  on  topics  of  interest  to  the 
Purdue  University  Calumet  community. 

The  Chronicle  welcomes  reader 
viewpoints  and  offers  two  vehicles  of 
expression  for  reader  opinions:  letters 
to  the  editor  and  guest  commentaries. 

Letters  appear  as  space  allows  on 
the  views  page.  Please  limit  letters 
to  approximately  250  words.  Chroni¬ 
cle  policy  requires  that  all  letters  be 
signed. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  usually 
published,  but  may  be  withheld  for 
compelling  reasons,  such  as  if  phys¬ 
ical  harm  could  be  caused  by  printing 


the  name  with  the  letter. 

Readers  with  letters  of  this  sensi¬ 
tive  nature  should  consult  the  editor 
when  submitting  the  letter.  The  de¬ 
cision  to  withhold  a  name  is  made 
on  an  individual  basis,  and  the  editor 
will  contact  the  writer  before  deciding 
to  withhold  a  name. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board  be¬ 
lieves  readers  who  believe  strongly 
enough  about  issues  to  write  about 
them  should  believe  strongly  enough 
to  sign  their  names.  For  this  reason, 
anonymous  letters  and  commentaries 
will  not  be  considered  for  publication. 

Guest  commentaries  and  letters  to 
the  editor  may  be  typed  and  double¬ 


spaced  to  ensure  accurate  publica¬ 
tion  of  intended  ideas. 

Readers  may  bring  or  mail  views 
page  material  to  The  Chronicle  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Porter  building,  Room  217. 

Those  bringing  letters  and  columns 
to  the  news  room  in  person  must 
show  some  form  of  valid  identifica¬ 
tion  when  presenting  the  material. 

All  letters  and  commentaries  must 
include  a  telephone  number  so  the 
author’s  identification  can  be  verified. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  edit  for 
length  and  good  taste. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board 
meets  weekly  to  discuss  and  vote  on 
the  content  of  the  view  page. 


Questionable  Parking 
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Fitness  Center  Art 


David  Fanno 

Sports  Editor 

During  the  past  few  months,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet’s  (PUC)  fitness  center  has 
not  onlyb  een  the  recipient  of  new  machinery 
and  new  members,  but  there  is  also  the 
probability  of  it  becoming  the  newest  art 
center  on  campus. 

PUC  students  Vicky  Baker  and  Rich  Bol- 
anowski  got  the  idea  from  Emil  Lulich,  of 
the  athletic  department,  to  fill  the  fitness 
center  walls  with  drawings  of  athletes. 
Baker  took  some  ideas  from  Sports  Illustrat¬ 
ed  and  composed  a  drawing  in  about  twelve 
hours. 

Baker  said  that  she  has  always  been  in¬ 
terested  in  drawing,  and  has  designed  t- 
shirts  for  the  fitness  center  and  volleyball 
team.  Likewise,  Bolanowski  has  always  been 
a  cartoonist,  as  a  hobby,  and  said  that  the 
idea  to  help  out  with  the  drawing  fascinated 
him. 

Once  Baker  had  the  drawing  finished  on 
paper  she  transferred  it  on  the  wall  via 
an  opaque  projector  Baker  said,  “I  had  to 
put  it  on  the  wall  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
when  everyone  was  out  of  the  fitness  center 
because  I  had  to  leave  all  the  lights  out.  It 
took  me  six  hours  to  finish  transferring  it.” 

Next  came  the  job  of  filling  in  the  figures. 
Bolanowski  and  Baker  said  that  they  took 
any  available  hour  of  the  day,  between  or 
after  classes,  to  paint  the  drawing.  Nine 
weeks  later  and  over  one-hundred  hours  of 
individual  work  the  job  was  finished. 


Bolanowski  and  Baker  both  work  in  the 
PER  Building  behind  the  recreation  desk, 
and  were  payed  their  hourly  wage  rate  for 
the  time  spent  in  the  fitness  center  working 
on  the  project. 

Baker  said,  “1  really  enjoyed  doing  the 
painting,  especially  hearing  the  reaction 
from  people  who  were  working  out  in  the 
fitness  center.  People  were  always  talking 
about  the  painting  and  would  make  com¬ 
ments  to  me  about  how  much  they  liked  it 
and  how  they  anticipated  seeing  how  much  I 
had  accomplished  everyday.  It  was  nice 
hearing  the  comments.” 

The  painting  depicts  several  players  in 
action  featuring  Lee  Ann  DeYoung  and  Car¬ 
rie  Monihan,  former  PUC  athletes.  Plans  are 
to  add  eleven  more  paintings  to  the  walls. 
Sports  like  volleyball,  hockey,  baseball  and 
other  team  sports,  along  with  individual 
athletes  in  action  using  fitness  center  equip¬ 
ment,  like  the  rowing  and  cross-country  ski 
machines,  will  be  the  focus  of  the  planned 
drawings. 

Baker  says  that  she  thinks  they  will  start 
another  drawing  after  the  semester  ends, 
and  hopes  that  this  one  won't  take  as  long. 


Vicky  Baker  and  Rich 


their  art  displayed  on  a  Fitness  Center  wall 

_ Photo  by  Scott  Fenstermake 


When  you  party 
remember  to... 


Don't  get  wrecked.  If  you're  not 
sober- or  you're  not  sure- 
let  someone  else  do  the  driving 


A  message  provided  by  this  newspaper 
and  Beer  Drinkers  of  America 


* 

★ 

* 

* 

BEER  DRINKERS 
OF  AMERICA 

PARTY* SMART 

lkihotkyll-iHyi*ail*-llniiLnn;iiwl 

National  Headquarters 
2900-1)  Bristol  St„  Suite  201 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626 
714/557-2337 

" Btrr  Drinker,  of  Vmcrica  is  a  inin-prntii  consumer  membership 
organization  open  onh  to  persons  fixer  the  age  of  21 


,  4.  j.  4/  4.  -l*  ■4'  •i'  sL*  -A' 
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|  TYPING  SERVICE  * 
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rjC  Sjv  )jC  )JC  ^ 

Students  and  Professors 

Resumes,  Research  Papers,  Reports, 
Masters  Thesis,  Etc. 

DROP-OFF 
POTTER  BUILDING 
ROOM  121 
OR 
CALL 
DEBBIE 

MONDAY  -  FRIDAY 
6-9:00  p.m. 


938-2210 


GRADS  &  SENIORS, 
BUY  OR  LEASE 
A  NEW  TOYOTA, 
NO  MONEY  DOWN!- 


'88  CELICA 


■  Our  lowest-priced  and  stylish  Celica 

•  Responsive  2.0-liter  twin  cam  16-valve  engine 

•  Many  standard  comforts  and  conveniences 


COME  IN  NOW! 

You  may  qualify  to  buy  or  lease  a  Toyota  car  or 
truck,  with  no  down  payment  at  all!  ”  Toyota  s 
unique  college  financing  program  makes  it  easy 
Beginning  today,  you  can  enjoy  miles  and  miles 
of  Toyota  style,  quality  and  performance 

If  you're  a  senior  in  a  4-year  college  or  graduate 
degree  program,  and  will  graduate  within  the 
next  six  months,  you  may  qualify  for  the  Toyota 
car  or  truck  of  your  choice  And  you  have  one 
year  from  receipt  of  your  degree  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  program  Bring  a  current  driver  s 
license  and  proof  of  employment  or  job  offer, 
and  Toyota  s  special  financing  program  for  col¬ 
lege  grads  and  seniors  could  be  the  easiest 


course  in  advanced  economics  ever  offercdl 
Come  in  today  for  a  test  drive  and  an  orient  i- 
tion  to  no-money-down  financing 

Lease  Example:  Model  Celica  ST,  1988,  based 
on  dealer’s  price  of  $11,050.  60  monthly 
payments  of  $199.70,  totaling  $11,982.00. 
End-of-lease  purchase  option,  $5,300.00.  No 
further  end-of-lease  liabilities,  except  abnor¬ 
mal  wear  and  tear  and  excess  mileage. 

Get  More  From  Lite  Buckle  Up1 

TOYOTA  QUALITY 

WHO  COULD  ASK  FOR  ANYTHING  MORE' 


•No  ifcxm  payment  required  (Miwided  the  aniHinl  linor*  in  I  m  mil  rr»  »<■  t  tw.tr.  (he  li  vl.i  irvinul.*  turer  s  suturi  -.In  I 
retail  pr«e  jnd  the  lost  ol  IaIimt  m-tulled  optmn.il  cquipiiM'nl  ami  required  l.it  and  luense  lei-- 
Pionf  lit  insurjhrlitv  required  jnd  no  negjlm  vred'l  hlsli*  v  I  /«|ifcf>menl  In  liegm  within  I  .*11  davn  i*l  Ivin  .iiHinn.il  dull' 


Monday  thru  Thursday 
9  a.m.-9  p.m. 
Friday  &  Saturday 
9  a.m.-5  p.m. 


Merrillville  Toyota 


1000  N .  Main  St . ,  1-800-222-9380 

Crown  Point,  IN 
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Dori  Downing  makes  perfect  contact  on  her  way  to  a  3  for  4  day  including  one 
double.  Photo  by:  Scott  Fonstermaker. 


PUC  Victory 

David  Fanno 

Sports  Editor 

Purdue  University  Calumet’s  (PUC)  wo¬ 
men's  softball  team  had  a  shortened  week 
due  to  weather  conditions,  but  exploded  with 
10  runs  against  Concordia  College  in  a  10-1 
rout  to  make  up  for  the  cancelled  games.  PUC 
played  only  one  game  in  five  scheduled  last 
week,  but  showed  off  their  offensive  punch 
and  tenacious  defense  while  stifling  Concordia 
to  one  run. 

In  the  first  inning  PUC  opened  up  the  scoring 
attack  with  two  runs.  Stefankiewicz  was 
walked  and  went  to  third  when  Gina  Flaharty 
reached  first  on  an  error.  Flaharty  stole 
second  base  putting  runners  in  scoring  posi¬ 
tion  for  Lynn  Hevezi. 

Hevezi  hit  a  sacrifice  fly  to  left  field  scoring 
Stefankiewicz  and  advancing  Flaharty  to 
third.  ,Nita  Dziczkowski  followed  with 
another  sacrifice  fly  to  right  field  bringing 
Flaharty  home. 

There  wasn’t  much  action  until  the  fifth 
inning  when  Stefankiewicz  took  over  pitch¬ 
ing  duties  from  Doreen  Bednar  who  gave  up 
two  walks  and  struck  out  one  in  four  innings. 
Concordia  scored  their  only  run,  unearned, 
in  the  top  of  the  fifth  inning  when  Stefan¬ 
kiewicz  lost  a  little  control  giving  up  four 
walks  and  a  wild  pitch. 

PUC  retaliated  with  two  runs  in  the  bottom 
of  the  inning  beginning  when  Flaharty  walked 


and  then  stole  second.  Hevezi  singled  to  cen¬ 
ter  collecting  an  RBI  as  Flaharty  crossed 
the  plate.  Dziczkowski  drew  a  walk  and 
another  heads-up  running  play  by  Hevezi,  who 
went  to  third  on  tbe  walk,  put  runners  at  the 
corners  with  nobody  out. 

Tammy  Huzzie  stepped  up  next  with  the  hit- 
and-run  play  on  and  popped  up  doubling  up 
Dziczkowski.  Lisa  Piro  batted  next  and  singled 
to  left  scoring  Hevezi.  Dori  Downing  ended 
the  inning  with  a  ground  out. 

In  the  sixth  inning  a  string  of  errors  by 
Concordia  blew  the  game  wide  open  for  PUC 
with  a  six-run  inning.  Robby  Edwards  led  off 
with  a  single  to  right  field.  Bednar  popped 
out  and  then  Concordia's  defense  fell  apart. 

Stefankiewicz  and  Flaharty  both  reached 
first  on  errors  to  load  the  bases.  Hevezi  flew 
out,  and  then  Dziczkowski  singled  for  the, 
First  run  of  the  inning.  Huzzie  reached  first  on 
another  error  and  collected  another  run. 

Piro  followed  suit  and  reached  first  on  an 
error  scoring  two  runs.  Downing  stepped  up 
and  doubled  tacking  on  PUC’s  final 
two  runs  of  the  game. 

Coach  Stacey  Karpinec  said,  “It  was  a  good 
game  for  us,  but  I  think  Coneordia  was  a 
little  weak,  but  we  played  well  offensively 
and  defensively.  Doreen  is  consistent  when 
she  pitches,  but  Chris  throws  harder  and  once 
she  settles  down  she  has  a  good  game.” 

PUC  is  on  the  road  for  the  next  four  games 
and  comes  home  to  face  Notre  Dame  in  a 
doubleheader  April  26,  3  p.m.  at  the  Hammond 
F.O.P.  field. 


Racquetball  Courts? 


David  Fanno 

Sports  Editor 

It’s  been  two  months  since  the  racquetball 
courts  have  seen  any  action  and  it  may  be 
two  more  before  they  can  be  re-opened.  That’s 
the  word  from  Athletic  Director  John  Friend, 
who  says  he’s  not  sure  when  the  courts  will 
be  re-opened. 

Friend  and  other  PER  Building  employees 
estimate  that  more  than  $200  a  week  is  being 
lost  from  the  idle  racquetball  courts.  Friend 
said,  "The  racquetball  courts  account  for 
about  $7,000  to  $8,000  a  year,  so  I  think  we’ve 
lost  $2,000  already.” 

Last  February  18,  PUC  student  Todd  Grif¬ 
fin  crashed  through  the  safety  glass  while 
playing  racquetball.  Griffin  has  recovered 
except  for  a  couple  of  cuts  that  are  still  sore, 
but  the  courts  remain  in  serious  condition. 

Physical  Plant  Administrator  Larry  Beck 
had  hoped  for  a  March  re-opening,  but  said, 
“The  courts  will  be  closed  until  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  WW  Glass  Company  in 
New  York  comes  out  to  check  all  the  courts.” 

Friend  says,  "The  insurance  company  has 
been  out  and  they  gave  us  the  go  ahead  to 
fix  the  damage  and  open  the  courts,  but  the 
university  wants  to  be  sure  that  there’s  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  wrong  with  any  of  the  courts 
before  we  re-open  them.  The  insurance  com¬ 
pany  said  it’s  a  freakish  one-time  accident.” 


Sport  Shorts 

Softball  Intramurals 

Men’s  and  women’s  slowpitch  softball 
intramurals  will  tentatively  begin  April  18. 
All  entries  should  be  received  by  this 
time. 

The  type  of  tournament  will  be  announc¬ 
ed  at  the  starting  date,  depending  on  the 
number  of  teams  entering.  All  games  will 
be  played  at  the  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation  (PER)  athletic  fields. 

Intramurals 

The  Athletic  Department  is  looking  for 
someone  interested  in  organizing  intra¬ 
murals.  Some  of  the  duties  include  sche¬ 
duling  intramural  events  and  repre¬ 
sentative  meetings,  hiring  officials  for  the 
events,  and  general  coordinating  of  all 
intramural  leagues  and  activities. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  position  can 
contact  Athletic  Director  John  Friend  in 
K-107,  ext.  2540,  Stacey  Karpinec  in  K-115, 
ext.  2556,  or  Eileen  Hansen  in  K-114, 
ext.  2709. 

Basketball  Banquet 

The  Men's  and  Women’s  Basketball 
Banquet  will  be  Sunday,  April  17,  at  5:00 
in  the  Alumni  Hall.  Awards  will  be  given 
to  those  who  have  had  successful  seasons 
and  careers  at  PUC. 

Scholarship  Auditions 

Auditions  for  the  1988-89  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet  women’s  volleyball 


team  and  basketball  team  will  be  held 
Sunday,  Apr.  24.  Auditions  will  be  at  1  p.m. 

High  school  seniors  and  other  prospective 
Purdue  Calumet  students  are  invited  to 
participate  in  the  three-hour  session.  Per¬ 
sons  should  come  dressed  to  play. 

More  information  can  be  obtained  by 
contacting  Head  Women’s  Volleyball  and 
Basketball  Coach  Stacey  Karpinec  at 
(219  )  989-2556.  Indiana  residents  may  dial 
toll  free  1-800-228-0799,  and  callers  from 
the  Illinois  862  exchange  may  reach  PUC 
at  862-5690. 

Elite  Exercise  Club 

Congratulations  goes  out  from  the  Total 
Fitness  Center  to  Doreen  Bednar  and  Phil 
Kearney  for  exercising  the  most  con¬ 
sistently  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  Elite 
Exercise  Club.  Each  exercised  six  times  a 
week  for  six  weeks.  Both  were  awarded 
a  book  titled  Controlling  Cholesterol. 

Slimnastics 

Slimnastic  classes  are  continuing  through¬ 
out  the  semester  in  the  racquetball 
courts.  Hours  are  Monday-Thursday 
3:30-4:30,  and  5 : 15-6 : 15. 

PER  Hours 

Until  the  end  of  the  semester  the  weight 
room  will  stay  open  Monday-Friday  until 
8  p.m.  The  main  gym  will  close  at  5  p.m. 
with  the  exception  of  the  track  which  is 
used  by  the  fitness  center  until  8  p.m. 


The  glass  is  about  eight  years  old  and  PUC  is 
waiting  for  a  technician  from  the  WW  Glass 
Company  to  check  every  nut  and  bolt  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  other  glass  panels  have 
no  stress  problems  from  eight  years  of  play. 


The  sign  tells  the  story. 

Photo  by:  Terri  Ogden. 
And  depending  on  how  long  it  takes  for  a  tech¬ 
nician  to  get  here,  the  courts  will  remain 
closed  indefinitely. 


CRUISE  SHIPS 

NOW  HIRING.  M/F 

Summer  &  Career  Opportunities 
(Will  Train).  Excellent  pay  plus 
world  travel.  Hawaii,  Bahamas, 


Caribbean,  etc.  CALL  NOW: 


Be  a  Zenith  Data  Systems  Campus  Rep. . 
It  beats  being  broke! 


Now  you  can  earn  a  FREE 
Zenith  Data  Systems  PC,  and 


208-736-0775  le*t.242F._ 


even  earn  money... 


Classified  Ads 


PFtOFESSIONAL  Word  Processing.  $1.00  per 
page.  Resumes,  reports,  term  papers,  and 
thesis  preparation  -  836-0065. 


TYPING  DONE  FOR  YOU.  Reasonable  rates, 
fast  service.  Call  Cathy  (219)  845^880  after  7  p.m. 


AVAILABLE  --  Sleeping  room  with  household 
privileges.  Call  (219)  769-5520. 

WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE  -  Term  Papers, 
Resumes,  Books,  and  all  of  your  typing  needs. 
Fast,  Reliable  and  Personalized  Service  for 
both  students  and  businesses.  Call  Eileen, 
924-5725. 


1(L278  to  choose  from— all  subjects 

Order  Catalog  Today  with  Visa/MC  or  COD 


EB  800-351-0222 

■aFlUIUW  in  Calif.  (213)477-8226 
Or,  rush  $2  00  to:  Research  Assistance 

11322  Idaho  Ave.  #206-SN.  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025 
Custom  research  also  available— all  levels 


All  you  have  to  do  is  become 
a  ZDS  Campus  Sales 
Representative.  We’U  train  you 
and  give  you  valuable  sales  experience. 

And,  once  you’ve  sold  50  Zenith 
Data  Systems  PC’s,  we’ll  give 
you  one  of  your  own  absolutely 
FREE !  Plus,  you’ll  be  eligible  to 
start  earning  money  for  every  sale 
you  make. 


Submit  Classified  Ads  on  this  form  to  the  CHRONICLE 
office:  Porter  Building  E-217.  (Students  ~  7  cents/word, 
Others  -- 10  cents/word.  Prepayment  required.) 
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This  is  an  opportunity  to  promote 
and  sell  microcomputers  to  Faculty, 
Staff  and  Students  on  the  Purdue 
Calumet  campus.  Qualified  candidates 
should  have  microcomputer 
experience. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to : 

Zenith  Data  Systems 
1900  N.  Austin  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60639 
ATTN. :  Matthew  Powell 

Zenith  Quality :  Be  a  Part  of  It ! 


